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_“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. I say that mil- 


| itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 


ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 


|| and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
| true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 


management of the subject, not only the Paesipent or 


| tax Unrrep Srares, but the Commanper or rite ArMY, 


HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 


| CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. .*. . . From the instant 


that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 


| crvit, servile, or forcign, from that instant the war powers 
_ of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 


slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
wirn, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or dé 


stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, te 
| @ foreign power. . . . It is a war power. 


I say it isa w,. 

power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to coy on the war, and wusT CARRY IT on, ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 


|, an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 


tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THR 

















The following : fatten PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
agsittee, ba are not eepiaite _ pine ae 8 || array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
_ . y > > ij Ep- i . 

: set, Vit — WESDELL Pemaiere, Bowes Super, cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. ADams, 
‘ eile and Wutuiam L. Garrison, JR, 
yo > ———_—___—___— ee —— 
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Aefuge of Oppression. 


rag SPIRIT OF THE CHICAGO CONVEN- 
vnN-SAMPLES OF THE SPEECHES. 
siel Cox,.of Ohio: 
y enter this campaign, and in the same 
sit you have shown here, in the face of Provost 
Sar i. and all other intimidations, will you ‘dare | 
omg jnciples bravely and boldly through ?} 
it eeu, The man who falters in this great | 
unworthy of the name of man, and disgraces | 
jof our party. We are for peace. We} 
Loracate violence, but there are things even worse 
in war, and that is a tame and cowardly submis- 
«eo wrong. Let us endure no longer, but meet 
- ‘fret outrage of our constitutional rights as our 
fathers met the aggressors of theirs. 


By Salt 





are ¥¢ 








be manhoor 





By Mr. Johnson, of Missouri : 
ca If it shall be necessary, in the settlement of 
“ Ities, to allow a few stars to form a con- 


F 





‘on themselves, I think we can be just as 
cio, just as well protected, and just as free and 
iat nder a union of republics as we have been 
sive a union of States..@4% I want to see this 
“hole continent bound together by a grand Union 


whore 
1 Re public 8. 

« No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, - 

But the whole boundless continent is ours. 

By Mr. Sanders, of Pennsy lvania: 
' hich time that this infernal war is 
Has there not been blood enough shed ? 
too much.”] You must say in November, 
«Thus far thou hast gone, and you shall go no far- | 
ther.” [A voiwe—“Then give us a peace man; we | 
gon't vote for any man who has had anything to do | 
with this war.”] We must support the nominee of | 
the Convention; 1 guarantee he will be right. I 
vant peace. We must have peace. [A voice— 
«Then give us a peace man.” * * ~ *| 
ge If the South could be subjugated by this in- 
rpal war, the bayonets would be turned against 
the North. Come weal or woe, we will be for 
b sovereignty of the States and individual rights. 
By A. McMasters, of New York: 

A man who is in favor of this unnatural war in- 
sults the holy name of Democracy when he claims 
a place in its organization. He is a Judas, and 


Js it not 





U 


God. *  * * We are often called the “ Un- 
terrified.” I trust you are. I hope that your nerves 
may be of steel, for there is a day of trial coming, 
and you must meet it. 

By C. C. Burr, of New Jersey : 

We talk of rebellion and revolution at the South. 
There is worse rebellion in the North. The South- 
em people all have an affection for the old Consti- 
tutional Union, but here in the North there is a 
large party who call the Constitution a covenant 
with hell! That’s what’s the matter. [Cheers.] 
This fact was the great obstacle in the way of a 
restoration of the Union. South Carolina attempt- 
eito nullity an act of Congress because it was un- 

ditutional and unjust. * * The question as 
what will be done with the South has been often 
awked, I answer, | do not own the South, and they 

enol the subjects of the General Government in any 
wwe whatever. Itis my duty to bring them back 
ito the Union by concession and compromise, if 1 
can, but Ihave no right to burn their wheat fields 
orsteal their silver spoons. It is not true that the 
South is fighting for slavery, but the great doctrine 

' State Rights, They say that Mr. Lincoln has 
“olen ahundred thousand negroes. Why, gentle- 
met, if this be true, he has not stolen a tenth part 
a many of their negroes as he has of their watches 
ind silver spoons. You cannot have the face to ask 
tte South to come back into the Union until you 
withdraw your marauding army. s ° 
, “ooverning the conscription, he said if he had 
eet Governor of New Jersey, there should never 
ee a conscription in his State. 2p ies 
“i himself, if conscripted, he preferred to die at 
. me, where his last hours would be cheered with 
“© presence of affection, rather than be taken to 
“eammy, and there be murdered in a foreign land 


and among strangers. 


By Mr. Allen, of Hlinois : 


He wanted the crowd to get ready to fight for 
Ser rights, which were soon to be wrested from 
re by Lincoln, and said he was a peace man, and 
“steady to fight and «dhe rather than be crushed 
coder the feet of tyrants. 


, Captain Kountz, of Pittsburg, was next intro- 
_“elvand, if anything, exceeded his predecessor 
® villainy. He denounced the present. Govern- 
wig unmeasured terms; in blasphemous terms 
, tding Mr. Lincoln as a thief and a leader of 
te Lincoln, continued the elegant orator, 
wd “d played out, the opposition to him was go- 
to be bold and powerful, there must be no_un- 
ar ~ work, and if Democrats catch any of Lin- 
thein iy satrap spies among them, they must cut 
hin t throats, that’s all. (Applause.) It is 
, ee r avery American to vote fora peace can- 
why puide “ae-+ | years the Democratic party 
wu euided the Ship of State through all dangers, 
oe less than three years, the shoddy des- 
ed Pie deluged the country with blood, destroy- 
nu ational institutions, broken up the home cir- 
the changed the most glorious country under 
Whe ow 'nto a garden of discord, where the brother 
Sal hand to slay- his brother. or gene 
valine of affairs last? (No,no.) Shall 
therless, Mahan a and more children ta- 
thikdren of ram a _ “- ee eee 
We Must but our fi Florious Uons nse ‘ : aa 
destroy id 1 cots upon the tyrant’s neck, an 
tied to power Democratic government must be 
Merves, thie, ost and Lincoln, with his Cabinet of 
What shall + then spies, be driven to destruction. 
Wheel care am Ca reer Se 
e continued “a a coflin for him, d—n him.”) 
tmable follow. the speaker, d—n him and his mis- 
i0untz, to on I do not propose, continued Capt. 
hmocratio —v< YOU to-night the platform of the 
‘© party, for as yet it is unborn; but I 
aus President’ rr the noble George B. MeClellan 
Nig Seymou (« nee and the great Democrat Ho- 
“ry of Stat 4 <a occupy the position of Secre- 
Featke e. Inthe Cabinet I would see the name 
Ratermen hn the brilliant galaxy of gentlemen 
Wr. Suc Cluster round the Democratic ban- 
Cwatry » 2°vernment would bring peace to the 
nd greatly to render nugative 
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Y, and would te 


What 4, of the present corrupt administration. 
ghey done for the poor man? (Ap- 

Y wit bolitionists say he has flooded the coun- 
be Taised me tcA and caused the scale of w to 
Pockets of ji erhaps so; but all the money is in the 
"0s Taise in 's partners, the shoddy contractors, and 
“ages is twenty times worse than noth- 


Ing, . i 
Could roe the Democratic rule of purity, a man 





ase with his day’s earnings eight pounds 


of good coffee. Under the present dynasty, he; 
works harder for a pound and a quarter. Then | 
good sugar was five or six cents a pound, now it is | 
forty or fifty. If such is the remedy, give us the | 
disease. (Cheers.) True, Lincoln sells cofive by | 
the bushel, a dollar or so a peck, but what but the 
depraved taste of an abolitionist can stomach it ? | 
They say it’s good; but all I have to say then is, | 
that the worst I can wish of Mr. Lincoln is, that he | 
may be poisoned with his own coffee. After going 
on in this strain for a short time, the speaker con- 
cluded, and the meeting dispersed, with’some really | 
excellent music by a Boston band. | 

At one of the meetings held Saturday night, the | 
distinguished Isaiah Rynders, one of the main pil- | 
lars of the Democracy in New York, very candid- | 
ly said : | 

“ At the old line Whig Convention some one had | 
called the Southern people traitors, but he knew the 
South were as gallant, chivalrous, and noble a people 
as God ever created. (Cat-calls, yells, and other | 
Democratic applause.) He was sorry the South 
had taken the steps they had, but God knows they | 
had just cause to act as they did act.” 

Benjamin Allen, of New York, did not believe 
there was a secessionist per se in the whole South ; 
and if the abolitionists were thrown out of power, | 
they would all come back. The people saw this, 
and if they could not put Lincoln out by ballots, they 
would rise en masse, and do it hy bullets. 

The Hon. F. A. Leaver, of New York, declared, 
“ peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must, we will no 
longer support this war.” 

Col. Stambaugh, of Ohio, said in a loudly ap- 
plauded speech, that “ this war 
would not give a pinch of snuff for the 5:20’s and 
the 10.40’s hoarded by the rich.” | 

James H. Reed, a member of Congress from In- | 
diana, made a speech which even the Chicago 
Times shrinked from publishing, until by emascula- 
tion it was stripped of the major portion of its out- 
spoken treason. 

He declared open hostility to the draft, and 
urged on all, if Abraham the Ist and his satraps at- 
tempted to enforce it, to resist it to the death. Let 
every one, he said, who preferred liberty to death, 
arm himself, if he could get no others to join him, 
and where there were others, let them organize in | 
squads and companies, and with arms drill twice a | 
week, and be prepared for the worst. If anybody 
in shoulder-straps attempts to arrest you without a 
warrant, shoot him down. If they come in force, | 
eall in your neighbors, and fight them to the death. | 
Who are they?) Only weak men like ourselves, who | 
had usurped the duties of the civil authoritics. A 
million and a half of freemen were opposed to this 
military despotism, and could wipe it out in a day. 


whe nm is over, he 


There is much more of the same sort to be got | 


from the oratory of the great ovcasion at Chicago ; 


but this, in addition to which we have heretofore | z 
published, may be enough to show how wofully the | 3. The Federal power has gained a firm military 
“freedom of speech” has been suppressed in this | 


poor tongue-tied country of ours, and to demon- 


strate how vitally necessary it is for the “ Demo- | 


cratic party” to restore to American citizens the 
liberty of untrammelied utterance ! 





Selections. 





OUR FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





The Peace Manifesto of the “Southern Independ- 
ence” party in England has called forth the following 
spirited Address from the Union and Emancipation 
Society in Manchester. This well-timed document is 
from the pen of Mr. Thomas H. Barker, whose letter 
appeared in our lastissue. It may be read with profit 
by all in this country, who are in danger of being de- 
luded by the false representations put forward by the 
Peace,—Pro-Slavery,—Disunionist, and ‘‘ Cut-the- 
throat-of-every-Lincolnite’” Democracy. 

THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF THE GREAT 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM IN AMERICA. 
To the People of Great Britain and Ireland. 

FEeLLow CouNTRYMEN: 
and unscrupulous efforts are still being put forth by 
the enemies of free government, free labor, and free 
education, to deceive and mislead you as to the facts 
and merits of that Great STRUGGLE For FREE- 
DOM, now going on between the loyal people of the 
United States and the rebellious Slavebolders’ Con- 
federacy. 

In your name, but without your authority, the 
friends of the Slavemongers in this country, united 
under the banner of Southern Independence Asso- 
ciations, have recently issued a Peace Manifesto ad- 
dressed to the People of the United States. 

In that document it is audaciously asserted, that 
* Peace and the Restoration of the Union are ap- 
parently more remote than ever ;” and on the strength 
of this and similar baseless assumptions, you are made 
to call upon the people of the Free and loyal States 
to pause and give up the struggle for freedom ; that 
is, to recognize and sanction a new Slave Empire ! 

This appeal is made for you in the name of * Re- 
ligion, Hamanity, Justice and Civilization,” without 
one word of protest against that irreligious, inhuman, 
iniquitous, and barbarous system of Slavery, which 
was the sole cause of the unholy war the Southern 
slaveholders have forced upon the Federal Govern- 
ment and the loyal people of America ! 

We feel sure that your sanction will never be 

iven to any proposition, even in the holy name of 
Pieces that seeks to bolster up and sustain an in- 
famous Slave Power, whose only claim to nationali- 
ty is based on a system of legalized lust and oppres- 
sion, that outrages alike the claims of “ Religion, Hu- 
manity, Justice and Civilization.” : 

Remember, that up to Mr. Lincoln’s election, 
every Congress hada dominant party devoted to the 
interests of the Slave Power ; and that this Southern 
Oligarchy had so moulded the policy and directed 
the legislation of the nation as to strengthen its po- 
litical influence abroad, and increase the territorial 
area for the extension of Slavery at home. The 
Jirst President and Cabinet especially identified with 
the advance of Freedom have only held office since 
the 4th of@March, 1861; and the following is a 
record of ‘the progress of Liberty daring their ad- 
ministration :-— 

1. Emancipation in Western Virginia. 

2. Emancipation in Missouri. 

3. Emancipation in the District of Columbia. 

. Emancipation in Maryland. 
Slavery forever prohibited ir all the Territo- 


a 


es. 
2 6. Kansas admitted as a Free State. 
7. Colorado, Nebraska, and Nevada, provisionally 
organized as Free States. 
$. Idaho, Montano, Dacotah, and Arizona, organ- 
ized as Free Territories. 
9, Hayti and Liberia (colored people) recognized 
as Independent Republics. 
10. Three Millions of Slaves declared forever free 


by Proclamation of the President, Jan. 1st, 1863, 


‘tions in South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten 


| reélection of Abraham Lincoln, and for an Amend- 


} ernment. 


Untruthful statements | 


11. All Fagitive Slave Laws utterly abrogated. 

12. The Inter-States Slave Trade abolished. 

13. Negroes admitted to Equal Rights in the 
United States Courts. ‘ 

14. Equality of the Negro recognized in the pub- 
lic conveyances of the District of C olumbia. 

15. All rebel States probibited from returning to 
the Union with Slavery. 

16. Free labor established on numerous planta- 


nessee, and Arkansas. 





17. Free Schools for the Education of Freed 
Slaves in Sonth Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee, and | 
in Eastern Virginia. 

18. The wives and children of all Slaves employ- 
ed as freed men in military and other service of 
United States declared free. P 

19. Negroes, whether previously bond or free, en- 
rolled as part of the military force of the nation. 

20. The loyal people of Arkansas, ‘Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, and Florida, (rebel States,) seeking a return 
to the Union on the basis of freedom to all. 

21. An Amendment of the Constitution to pro- 
hibit slavery everywhere and forever, passed in the 
Senate by two-thirds majority, and only failed of the | 
requisite ‘two-thirds majority in the louse of Repre- 
sentatives by a few Democratic votes. ; 

22. The Republican National Convention at Balti- 
more, June 8th, 1864, declared unanimously for the 


ment of the Constitution to prohibit slavery forever. 
23. The Federal Government forbidden by Con- | 
gress to employ any man as a slave in any capacity. | 
24. One hondred and fifty thousand negroes, | 


| mostly freed slaves, in the pay and uniform of the | 


Federal Government, as soldiersof*freedom fighting | 
for the Union. 
25. A new international treaty by the Federal | 
Government with this kingdom, for the suppreSsion | 
of the Slave Trade. 
26. The passing of the Homestead Bill, whereby 


ithe free and landless may become frecholders on the 


free soil of the Territories. 

The foregoing is only an inadequate summary of 
the facts that demonstrate the vast progress that has 
been made in the ABOLITION of SLAVERY, since 
Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration in March, 1861. - 

The Military progress of the Federal arms is | 
equally astonishing, and proves to every impartial | 
mind that the Southern cause is as hopeless of ulti- | 
mate success as it is infamous in its basis and arro- 
gant in its aims. Tbe following facts will illustrate | 
the military situation : 

1. At the commencement of the war, thirteen 
States were claimed by the leaders of the rebellion, 
and sought to be disrupted from the Federal Gov- | 


2. Nearly half of these States have either de- 


clared their loyalty, or have been rescued from the 
military grasp of the Confederate armies. 


footing, or a naval base of operations, in each of the 
| rebellious States. 

4. It has securely grasped the great Mississippi | 
river, and established ‘a powerful blockade over the | 
| few Southern ports still held by the rebels. 

5. So obvious is it that the Southern Confederacy 
must ultimately succumb to the just power and irre- 
pressible spirit of the free North, that no Govern- 
ment has dared to recognize the would-be Slave 
Empire in the South. 

Bearing in mind these indisputable facts, we ask 
you, the tree and liberty-loving people of the United 
Kingdom, not to be led away by crafty appeals, in 
| the name of peace, in favor of a cause that excludes 

the possibility of all peaceful and righteous govern- 
| ment, and that embodies all the crimes and cruelties 
| that otfend heaven and desolate earth. 
The following words of President Lincoln, in an 
| address on the 18th of August last, clearly indicate | 





the principle involved in the present straggle aaa 
| wish it might be more generally and universally uo- | 
| derstood what the country is now engaged in. We) 
| have, as all will agree, a free government where | 
every man has a right to be equal with every other | 
| man. In this great struggle, this form of govern- | 
|ment, and every form of human right, is endangered | 
if our enemies suéceed. There is more involved in | 
the contest than is realized by every one; there is | 
involved in this stfuggle the question whether your | 
|and my children shall enjoy the privileges we have 
| enjoyed.” 
| Not until Slavery is annihilated, throughont the 
| United States, can come the longed-for Era or 
| Prack—a true, holy, and lasting Peace, founded on 
| Unron, Freepom, Justice and Humanrry. 
Tue Union anp Emancrpation Society. 
By order of the Executive, Sept. 6th, 1864. 


} 
J 
Offices of the Union and Emancipation Society, 
} 


51 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
WHAT “PEACE” MEANS. 





There are true and honest devotees of “ peace,” 
even in the Copperhead ranks; but most of those 
who-clamor loudest for “ peace ” arsimply traitors, 
eager only for the unbounded ascendancy of the reb- 
el slave power. What they are intent on is to incite 
seditions, outbreaks in the loyal States, paralyze the 
Government, and to encourage the rebels to hold out 
until their friends can get control of the Federal 
executive and Congress, so that they may have every- 
| thing their own way. In additional proof of this, 
| we-cite the testimony of Mr. O. P. Brooks, of Syra- 
} cuse, who writes to the Journal of that city as tol- 
j lows: 


| For the thoughtful consideration of all those who 
| desire an honorable and Jasting peace to result from 
}the termination of this war, I beg leave to submit 
i the following conversation held between myself and 
several leading men of the peace party, at the Voor- 
| hees House, the evening after the late peace conven- 
ition. Being a peaceable man myself, as well as a 
| man in favor of an honorable peace, I was of course 
| deeply Interested in the “great peace movement ” 
fof the 18th. But I confess that my confidence in 
| the great apostles of peace received a staggering 
| blow when, by mere accident, I] became a listener to 
| the following words, uttered-by one of these apos- 
tles, a prominent public speaker, and addressed toa 
| select circle of trusty followers: 

“ Ltell you, gentlemen, Jefferson Davis is fighting 
the battles of the liberties of our country, and he 





this morning, and he said, * Mr. 
it; bat what can Ido? I am powerless. The ma- 
jority of the people are against me, and the admin- 
istration have the whole army to back them.’ Gen- 
tlemen, we have got to stop this war. Jt must be 
stopped. And if Old Abe should finally be elected, 
we have got to raise a counter-revolution, and over- 
throw the whole cursed abolition horde.” 

Beginning to doubt the sincerity of the peace pro- 
fessions of these men, I straightway sought oceasion 
to propoond the following questions to several of 
Vallandigham's most confidential and ardent sup- 


| for the copperheads. 


must and shall succeed. I told Gov. Seymour $0} 
, 1 am aware of 








porters : : : 
First, I asked, in a straightforward way, of Sen- 


i 
ator Lawrence, “ Are you willing to grant tne South 
its independence, provided that, in the aber p Na- 
tional Convention, its Commissioners demand inde- 
pendence as their ultimatum, after all honorable 


terms of peace, based upon the reconstruction of 


INTERESTING OORRESPONDENOE. 
WITHDRAWAL OF GENERAL FREMONT. 


Boston, Sept. 9, 1864. 


the whole Union, have failed ?” “ Yes, most certain- | Mayor Grn. Jonny C. Fremont, Nabant : 


ly," was the reply. “ This war must be stopped. 
The Federal Government has no power to coerce a 
sovereign State into a union contrary to its will. A 


GrneraL,—In the present state of public affairs, 
and especially since the avowal at Chicago of senti- 


|ments and purposes which all good citizens must 


State has a just right to secede, provided its consti- | regard as cowardly and treasonaole, we are desirous 


tutional rights are violated.” I propounded the same 
query to Senator Young, who 


eye | of hearing your views on the present canvass and its 
asted of the honor | consequences, and we tender you, therefore, an in- 


of having cast one of the five original votes in the | vitatiog tp address your fellow-citizens in Faneuil 


New York Legislature of ’61 against coercion, and I 
received from him precisely the same answer. 
Emboldened at these unexpected responses, I sub- 
mitted the same question to Wm. H. Bramlette, of 
Kentucky, a relative of Gov. Bramlette, and said to 
be a delegate to the Chicago Convention, and was 
again greeted with a reply similar in every particu- 
lar. He further stated that “The people of the 
South will fight as long as they have a dollar left, 
unless the North concede them the right of self-gov- 
ernment.” I afterward put the same question to 


no less than a dozen participants in the Convention, | ENTL| 
| 9th, inviting me to speak at Faneuil Hall upon the 


with a like result. My reply to each of these gen- 





Hall at such time’ as is convenient to yourself. 
Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE L. STEARNS, 
8. R. URBINO, 
JAMES M. STONE, 
F. W. BIRD, 
SAMUEL G. HOWE, 
ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


5 NAwWANT, Mass., 17th September, 1864. 
GENTLEMEN,—I thank you for your letter of the 


tlemen was, “ Why did you not submit this ques- | consequences involved in the approaching Presi- 
tion, which involves the very vital poitit in the con- | dential election, and more particularly in respect to 


test, fairly and squarely to-day in your speeches, to 


the Convention, and thus test its wishes? You de- | 


| the policy announced at Chicago. 


It would give 
me pleasure to do so, but I think that anything I 


clared in all your speeches that you were in favor of | have to say now may very well be put in the briefer 


peace and Union. while you are willing to accept | 
To this I received but one | 


peace and disunion.” 
honest answer. 
naine I did not learn, “ Jt would not be politic.” 


limits of a letter. 


A delegate from Buffalo, whose | these consequences that, in view of the misfortunes 


I am so fully impressed with the importance oo] 
|to which the triumph of the policy announced at 


In the conversations with Bramlette and Law- Chicago would expose the country, I feel it my duty 


rence, Linquired what were the honorable terms | to inake one Step more in the direction indicated by | 
JYemocrats would be likely to offer the | ‘ 
| name from the list of candidates. 


that Peace 
South as an inducement to come back into the 
Union. Mr. Lawrence said: “ We propose to guar- 


antee them the protection of all their State rights "— | 


one of which be had already aflirmed to be the right 
of Secession; secondly, “ we propose to guarantee 


and throughout all the Territories.” 
I submit these statements without comment, wil- 


ling to testify before any court to their correctness, | 
|contrary, pledged to the reéstablishment of the 


and hoping that unconditional peace men will stop 


my letter of the 25th August, and withdraw my 


The Presidential question has, in effect, been en- 
tered upon.in such a way that the union of the 
Republican party has become a paramount neces- 


'sity. The policy of the Democratic party signifies 
them the protection of Slavery up to the original lines | 
| The Chicago platform is simply separation. Gen. 
| McClellan’s letter of acceptance is reéstablishment 


either separation or reéstablishment with slavery. 


with slavery. The Republican candidate is, on the 


and think before they blindly adopt such extreme | Union without slavery; and, however hesitating 


and ruinous opinions as these. 
; Pe ae ae PO Dees TOR ree eae 
“ 
WHERE WE ARB.” 
The New York Tribune, feeling like a confined 
mariner alter many days of cloud and storm, turns 


| to the sun, takes an observation, and seeks careful- | 


ly to discover “where we are.” Its endeavor is for- 
tunate. It finds the situation good and hopeful. 
Instead of the clouds, and darkness, and “+ chimeras 
dire,” born of- imagination and nursed by cowardice 
or disloyalty, it finds bright weather and an_inspir- 
ing atmosphere. It says earnestly, “ henceforth, 
we fly the banner of Abraham Lincoln for the next 
presidency.” Nobody has supposed it capable of 
flying any other banner; but the Tribune, by lack 


of hopefulness, and by a spirit that has sometimes | 


seemed like cowardice or want of resolution, has 
contributed something to promote that unreasoning 
“ dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs” 
which has existed of late, and to which it refers. 
If there has been “ wide-spread doubt,” there have 
been fomenters of this condition of mind who had 
no good warrant for what they did; therefore, we 


are glad to hear the Tribune talk so reasonably, ask | 


so earnestly :—“ Must we submit to defeat, not 
through the inherent strength of our opponents, 
but in succumbing to the weakness which we our- 
selves have generated and nurtured?” It was time 
for others to ask it, and desist from making sport 
The Tribune goes on:— 


“Not so. Our cause to-day is stronger than ever 
before. Let us understand and acknowledge that this 
apprehension of the future had its origin in our un- 
manly fears, and not in the actual condition of affairs. 
The administration to-day is precisely what it was, 
and what we knew it was, six months—a year—two 
years—ago. Itis not that it has developed any new 
characteristics, but that we, through impatience and 
the egregious folly of extravagant expectations, have 
been called upon to meet new disappointments. We 
have metthem every year—every six months—since 
the war begun; we have met them and overcome 
them bravely, with, at the end of each period, new 
triumphs to encourage and strengthen us. Shall we 
give up indespair when so near the end? We mighit, 
indeed, have a better administration ; we might have 
one, on the other hand, a thousand times worse. We 
shall have a worse one befure we have a better.” 


It is very true, although some have appeared to 
forget it, that President Lincoln’s administration is 


to-day what it was one or two years ago; or, if 


there be a difference, it is better now, less open to 
criticism, and stronger against the rebellion. It is 
always much easier to criticise sharply than to 
supply that shining perfection which would si- 
letice criticism and make complaint impossible ; 
and it is never easier than when “ through impa- 
tience and the egregious folly of extravagant ex- 
pectations ” we create for ourselves unnecessary 
disappointments and imaginary dangers and disas- 
ters. President Lincoln has done notiing to war- 
rant the criticism that has been bestowed on him by 
the hysterical despondency or very angular indi- 
vidualism of some good friends of the Union cause. 
Itis encouraging to know that they will lay aside 
criticism, give more attentiag to what he has done 
to merit favor, and unite to secure his re-election. 
The Tribune says to itself and others—* Mr. Lin- 
coln has done seven-eighths of the work (of crush- 
ing the rebellion) after his fashion; there must he 
vigor and virtue enough left in him to do the other 
fraction.” If that journal had all along given this 
thought more prominence, it would have done the 
nation better service. 

We are sure to re-elect President Lincoln by a 
very large majority. Some of his friends as well as 
many of his opponents would be greatly astonished 
at the result could the vote be taken to-morrow, so 
large and decisive would be the majority in his favor. 
The people have too much at stake to place the con- 
trol of the national government in the hands of such 
men as the managers of the Chicago Convention. 
They are not ready to choose disunion, anarchy, and 
2 half century of civil war, instead of that assured and 
lasting peace which will soon be secured by the na- 
ional forces under Grant, Sherman, and Farragut. If 
the doubt and depression that bave prevailed among 
those who support the Union cause have led their op- 
ponents to “4 over confident, they may have done 
some good; and, at any rate, it was better to have 
themin August than in October. They are fast dig- 
appearing. They came from a mood that could not 
last; and, as the atmosphere brightens more and 
more, it becomes more and more visible that the loy- 
al people of this nation are about to overthrow and 
crush out both the confederate traitors of the South 
and their friends, the copperheads of the North; 
and, also, that this is the easiest and speediest way 


ba ed ge ent restoration of the Union. 











| bis policy may be, the pressure of his party will, we 


may Lope, force him to it. Between these issues I 
think that no man of the liberal party can remain 
in doubt, and I believe 1 am consistent with my an- 
tecedents and my principles in withdrawing—not to 
aid in the triumph of Mr. Lincoln, but to do my 
part toward preventing the election of the Demo- 
cratic candidate. In respect to Mr. Lincoln, I con- 
tinue to hold exactly the sentiments contained in 
my letter of acceptance. I consider that bis admin- 
istration has been politically, militarily and finan- 
cially a failure, and that its necessary continuance 
is a cause of regret for the country. 

There never was a grander unanimity in a coun- 


| try than was exhibited here at the fall of Sumter, 


and the South was powerless in the face of it. But 
Mr. Lincoln completely paralyzed this generous 
feeling. He destroyed the strength of the position 
and divided the North, when he declared to the 
South that slavery should be protected. He has 
built up for the South a strength which otherwise 
they could have never attained, and this- has given 
them an advocate on the Chicago platform. The 
Cleveland Convention was to have been the open 
avowal of that condemnation which men had been 
freely expressing to each other for the last two 
years, and which had been made fully known to the 
President. But, in the uncertain condition of 
affairs, leading men were not found willing to make 
public a dissatisfaction and condemnation which 
would have rendered Mr. Lincoln’s renomination 
impossible, and their continued silence and support 
established for him a character among the people 
which leaves now no choice. United, the Republi- 
can party is reasonably sure of success; divided, 
the result of the Presidential election is, at the least, 
doubtful. 
I am, gentlemen, 
Very truly yours, 
J. C. FREMONT. 
To Messrs. George L. Stearns, and others, a Com- 
mittee, &c. 


NaHant, 17th September, 1864. 

GENTLEMEN,—I enclose you my letter of reply 
to an invitation from some of my Republican friends 
to meet them at Faneuil Hall. In declining their 
invitation, I have informed them of my intention to 
stand aside from the Presidential canvass, and as- 
signed my reasons for doing so. To avoid repeti- 
tion, I enclese you this letter, in communicating to 
you now officially my desire to withdraw my name 
trom the list of Preadential candidates. In this de- 


| cision I have the approval of such of our friends as 


Ihave been able to consult. Urged by the near 
approach of the election, I have thought it not 
prudent to incur the longer delay of consulting 
others, but I have reason fo believe that they will 
unite with me fally upon the propriety of the step 
Ihave taken. But in withdrawing from the post 
of candidate, 1 do not in any way intend to with- 
draw from my share in the labor which we jointly 
undertook to secure the triumph of the ideas repre- 
sented by the radical democracy. Whatever the 
next administration may be, we owe it to ourselves 
to form a pbalanx, compact and capable by its 
thorough unity of exercising a pressure stron 
enough to assure the eventual success of the princi- 
ples for which we have been contending ; the 
reéstablishment of the Union, the abolition of 
slavery, and practical respect for liberty. In the 
present composition of parties, it is indispensable 
that earnest men should devote themselves to watch- 
ing the progress and insuring the success of these 
issues, regardless of men or of parties. 

Mr. Lincoln says that he does not lead, but that 
he follows the will of the people. It remains then 
for the people, in the event of his reélection, vigi- 
lantly to require this following at his hands, and 
further to require that, in the execution of his du- 
ties, he keep scrapulously within the constitution 
and the laws. To make him recognize that he 
holds his place and his power, not as belonging to 
himself to be used at his pleasure, but as a really 
faithful servant of the people—this is the import- 
ant duty which we have now to perform. Although 
as representatives of the Cleveland niovement we 
surrender our functions, the duty of watching party 
politics in the interest of Liberty and the Constitu- 
tion remains. What steps are necessury in the per- 
formance of that duty must be the sabject for future 
consultation. 

shige ben gentlemen, 
ully and truly vours, 
3 J. C. FREMONT. 


Messrs. Worthington G. Sncthen and others, a 











WITHDRAWAL OF GENERAL OOOHRANE. 


To the War Democrats of the United States: 

A Convention of men of various political tenets 
assembled at Cleveland on the 31st day of May last, 
for the purpose of discharging from the suppression 
of the rebellion the infraction of the rights of both 
individuals and States which attended it. The 
presence of a large number of War Democrats un- 
expectedly contributed to my nomination by the 
Convention for the Vice-Presidency, preceded by 
that of John C. Fremont for President. 

The principles which dictated my acceptance of 
the nomination, approved themselves at the time to 
very general regard, and have since, in my opinion, 
lost none of their original virtue or vigor. Their 
practical assertion was required, it was thought, by 
the success with which personal liberty had been 
assailed, and the extremities to which constitutional 
freedom had been reduced. Not the least induce- 
ment, however, was the consideration that the re- 
dress of grievances in the manner proposed could 
not interrupt, but would entirely consist with a vig- 
orous prosecution of the war. It certainly was 
not contemplated that the success of the candidates 
should in any degree impair or endanger that most 
important part of the Platform which resolved that 
“the rebellion must be suppressed by force of arms 
and without compromise.” 

Instead of the Democratic party, as was then 
hoped and expected, codperating at this point, they 
flouted the war, at Chicago, and pronounced for un- 
conditional peace. When, “to exhaust the re- 
sources of statesmanship,” and to allow “ the spirit 
of conciliation and compromise to prevail,” Sen: 
McClellan virtually asserts that there should be 
“a cessation of hostilities,” he is in agreement with 
the Convention which nominated him. When, how- 
ever, he proposes, in the alternative of war, that 
the rebellions States shall be restored to precisely 
their former condition in the Union, with precisely 
the same political representation as when they de- 
parted from it, he rejects a Convention of States, 
on which, as the peaceable means, the Chicago Con- 
vention evidently relied for reconstructing the 
Union out of States physically debilitated and po- 
litically shorn. While, therefore, Gen. McClellan 
resolves upon an impossible Union as it was, through 
war, the Convention resolves upon an impossible 
Union as it should be,” through peace. That the 
candidate does not stand erect upon his platform, 
though admitting a question whether, if elected, he 
would negotiate a peace, permits none that, if elect- 
he could not effectively prosecute the war. 

The success of the Chicago nominees would, there- 
fore, at the best but place in power a party of divid- 
ed counsels, of uncertain pile: and of indecisive 
action. Clearly, such an event would be at the 
farthest from “a suppression of the Rebellion by 
force of arms and without compromise.” 

The Baltimore platform, however objectionable 
at other points, is unimpeachable at this; and while 
it fails to vindicate personal rights, and the rights of 
Free Speech and the Press, it does not fail to refer 
the reéstablishment of constitutional liberty and the 
restoration of the Union to the arbitrament of arms, 
in which, and in which alone, the national safety is to 
be found. We stand within view of a rebellion sup- 
pressed—within hail of a country reunited and 
saved. War lifts the curtain, and discloses the pros- 
pect. War has given to us Atlanta, and War offers 
to us Richmond. 

Shall we exchange thg proffered victory for a 
“ cessation of hostilities” ? No! As we fought at the 
beginning, we should fight to the end; and when 
Rebellion shall have laid down its arms, may we 
onsen reconstruct whatever this war for the 

Jnion shall be found to have spared. “ Lay down 
you arms” then, as it was at the commencement, so 
it is now, all that is demanded by loyal Americans 
of their rebellious brothers. 

I would certainly prefer that the American people 
could be brought to a vote on the several propositions 
peculiar to the Cleveland platform. The right of 
asylum—the one-term policy—the direct vote of the 
people for their national chief magistrates—the Mon- 
roe doctrine—the confining exclusively to the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress, the reconstruc- 
tion of States—and the amendment of the Federal 
Constitution to prohibit Slavery—are principles of 
primary magnitude andimportance. But before all 
these is our Country. It is menanced by Rebellion. 
Loyal armies alone protect it. Should those armies 
retreat, and onr protection be withdrawn ; or should 
they advance, and our safety be established ? Shall 
there be peace through the concessions of politicians, 
or peace through the action of war? That is the 
question. 

Peace and division, or war and the Union. Othb- 
er alternative there is none. And, as I still am of 
the mind that once led me to the field with the sol- 
diers of the Republic, I cannot now hold a position, 
which, by dividing, hazards the success of all those 
who,whatever their differences at other points, agree, 
as upon the — of first consequence, that the 
restoration of the Union cannot be effected without 
the uninterrupted continuation of the war. 

I, therefore, withdraw my name from the Cleve- 
land ticket. Very truly yours, 

JOHN COCHRANE. 

New York, Sept. 21, 1864, 


THE POLITICAL OAMPAIGN IN KENTUOKY. 


Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge made a speech in 
Lexington, Kentucky, on the 12th inst. It was a 
county court day, and the people keep up the old 
custom of assembling in large numbers. He said : 

“I cannot now go into a consideration of the 
platform in detail. But their great cry is an armis- 
tice and a convention of the States. What after 
that? They may not make peace,and then what 
is to be done ? But, first, how is the convention to 
be called? It requires two-thirds of Con to 
vote for such a call, which call must be ratified by 
three-fourths of the States; and these votes you 
can never get. What chance is there of getting 
three-fourths of the States to go for a convention for 
the purpose of bringing us under Jeff Davis, or for 
dividing the Union? The thing is absurd. If it 
cannot be done, what then? Then we are in favor 
of any other peaceable remedy. Dear, blessed 
souls! Any other peaceable remedy ; nothing that 
is not peaceable. Now, for God’s sake, and for your 
country’s sake, look at it! Here we are, after be- 
tween three and four years’ war; after spending 
two or three thousand millions of dollars; after 
spilling the blood of a million of our brothers, and 
consigning five hundred thousand of them to their 
graves; alter conquering an extent of territory 1500 
miles in length by 600 in breadth ; we have an army 
in every State of the Confederacy, and the majority 
of them under control; we have every stron 
taken from them except Mobile and Charleston and 
Richmond ; and notwithstanding all this, we are 
asked, as if we were a set of 8s, to di 
ourselves to the latest generation of mankind, to 
sacrifice vite, eg we have fought for and that is 
worth living for, and make all the world say free 
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THE LIBERATOR. 








government is worthless, that it cannot take care of | and prosperity, the wisdom and necessity of the | blows a trumpet note, ascribing to Mr. Lincoln not 


itself. God Almighty in heaven grant that every 
man who utters such a thought may be choked 
until he becomes a penitent and better man. (Great 
applause.) : 

“ No, sir! no, sir! we will never do any such 
thing. We love peace—love it for its own sake. 
They love peace because they are afraid we will 


first whip the rebels, and then punish them. They 
want peace that they may make new conspiracies, | 
and the peace a Beh a is disunion peace, which | 
the States and endless ruin to) 7 
Ten thousand times better) ;, 
would it have been for us to have acquiesced at first, | 
and never shed a drop of blood, than under these 
cireumstances, and at this time, to make such a 


means separation 
the whole country. 


peace as that.” 


<< $$$ 


McOLELLAN’S SPEECH ON SHERIDAN’S 


VICTORY. 


On Tuesday noon the entire North was electrified 


with the news of Sheridan’s victory over Early. 


On Tuesday night McClellan received in Newark, 
N. J., the ovation of a torch-lizht procession, long 


red and carefully arranged. 
Pron Tuesday noon McClellan knew that the 
Union army in the Shenandoah Valley had over- 
whelmed the forces of ,the Rebels, killing and 


wounding five thousand, capturing two thousand, 


sending the fugitive remainder “ whirling ” through 


Winchester, and leaving to Grant a free way to his 
urpose, and to Sheridan yr ere to Richmond's 
fi great victory with 


ast remaining line of supply. 
great results ! : 

On Tuesday night McClellan stood in 
grounds of Senator Wright of New Jersey, and 
complacently viewed the passage of a procession 


gotten up in his honor, among whose transparencies 


and mottoes were the following : 


“Tenth Ward Club: Geo. B. McClellan, the White 
Man’s President; Abe Lincoln, the Negro ——— 
his last t rency bore the picture of 

is last transparency be Jere tae 
no rails to split.”* “Old Abe’s jokes have operated 
“ Spades are trumps ; 
“Old Abe can’t see this 
joke.” “No Vulgar Joker tor President.” “ We 
“Old Abe—first in 


ator.” “ Old 


$ Frye: preaching to fighting.” 
is sick.” ( 

a face wearing a lugubrious expression. ) 
for little Mac since Antietam.” 
McClellan and Victory.” 


want gold and silver, not rags.” “f 
war, and first in the pockets of his countrymen. 


“ 


big job: cleaning the White House of its present filth.” 
“McClellan, the Washington of the 19th Century. 
“Fourth 4f March, 1865; Little Mac and a good 


time.” 


On Tuesday noon McClellan knew that in the 
hospitals, in and around Winchester, twenty-five 
hondred of his professional comrades in arms laid 


suffering with wounds. 


On Tuesday night he stood upon a small plat- 
form in front of Senator Wright’s house, construct- 
ed to lift him up in full view of the vast mob filing 


before him, and received with simpering joy an 
offering of incense from a Doctor Vail, open faucet 
of a prepared oration, in which McClellan was told : 
“ The hopes of the down-trodden and despotically 
oppressed of every nation throughout the civilized 
world are concentrated in you to-day.” 


On Tuesday noon a girdle of joyous bell-ringing 


and salute-firing went round the loyal States in 
honor of Sheridan’s victory. 

On Tuesday night, after the open faucet of ad- 
ulation had shut, the Democratic candidate for the 


Presidency made his first electioneering speech. 


Here is every word of it :— 
My Frienps: 


monstration in behalf of the Union, the Constitution, 
and the Laws. I thank you for the honor done me. 
You surely will not expect me to address you at 
length at this time, and will excuse me for not mak- 
ing a speech, and allow me to retire, Gentlemen, 
again I thank you, and bid you good-night. 

What sullen silence over Sheridan's victory! 
What heartless indifference to the wounds of the 
twenty-five hundred braves in the Shenandoah! 
What unpatriotic, what inhuman neglect of a great 
victory, and most precious political event! —JN. Y, 


Tribune. 
-> 


THE REBELS AND THEIR 
ALLIES. 
The Charleston, S. C. Courier, in speaking of the 
fall of Atlanta, indulges in the following instructive 
reflections relative to the connection between 
Southern reverses and Northern politics :-— 


NORTHERN 


“ Our success in battle insures the success of Mc- 
Clellan. Our failure will inevitably lead to his defeat. 
It is the victories that have crowned our arms since 
this year began, that have given existence, strength 
and harmony to that organization which has ar- 
rayed itself with firm, defiant front against the des- 
pot and his minions. : 

That heavy reverse occurs at the infancy of that 
organization. It has now been but started in its 
career. It has not had time to mature its plans, and 
to develop and augment its actual strength. 
are aware that that party, no matter how numerous, 
harmonious and powerful, engages in the contest 
with the party iu power under many and grave dis- 
advantages. Even if the campaign under Grant 
and Sherman come to grief before the end of the 

resent month, it is extremely doubtful whether 
Laecehs; * * will not defeat bis rival, and replace 
himself in the Presidential Chair. It is highly 
probable he will be able to retain the power he now 
wields, even in case we are altogether victorious ; 
there isno ground for the hope that the opposition 
will succeed if our armies are visited with defeat. 

Contemplating the fall of Atlanta from this point 
of view, we are obliged to consider it a disaster of 
great magnitude.” 


What do the Union and War Democrats who 
still cling to McClellan, think of this? “ Our svc- 
CEss in battle,” says this rebel, “ INSURES THE 
success OF McCLeLLan.” Do you desire to 
work in such company ? 





&@> By way of comment on Sheriilan’s splendid 
victory, the following from The Richmond Examiner 
of July 30 will do to print again :— 


“Tt is singular to remark that these States have 
not only a profound interest in that foreign election 
(though without votes to influence it), but are ex- 
ercising a most controlling power in deciding it. 
They also are fighting in the Yankee Presidential 
campaign, after their own manner. If Grant is en- 


gineering for Lincoln's reélection on the Chickahom- 


iny and Appomattox, while Sherman is log-rolling 
for him about Atlanta; on the other hand we re- 


gard Gen. Lee as an arrant pipe-layer for the Dem- | 


ocratic Convention at Chicago, and Gen. Early, it is | 
said, has gone over to stump the States of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania for the Peace party.” 


Early, however, seems to have had a pressing en- 
pagement further South, and couldn't stop even to 
elp his Chicago friends. 





ANOTHER OURIOUS INSTANCE OF FORGET- 
FULNESS. 


Some of General McClellan's supporters have as 
memories as their candidate. For instance, 

the Journal of Commerce this morning prints a long 
string of quotations from speeches made so long ago 
as 1850 and 1856—before the war—by Wendell 
Phillips, Garrison, John P. Hale, Wm. H. Seward, 
and others of similar political opinions, and it does 
this to prove that these men are disunionists. Now, 
the Journal in this case pcan “does not 
remember ” that the men it thus villifies and misre- 
presents, whatever they may have said in other 
years, have been, to a man, faithful to the Union 
and loyal to the flag during the present struggle. 
Not one of them took service under the slaveholding 
Confederacy ; not one of them but showed, when the 
Union was attacked, that whatever words he might 
have spoken in the heat of debate, or in the excite- 
mont of political dispute, his heart was loyal and 

rue. 

This the Journal does not remember ; and it is a 
painful thing to find such a treacherous memory, for 
we fear it will lead the Journal to still greater and 
more dangerous vagaries. “The thes, writings 
and acts of these men,” it says, “all form one black 
history of enmity tothe Union.” According to this 
we shall next see the Journal parade the Union 
peates of Jefferson Davis, Breckinridge, John 

Il, Stephens, and other rebel leaders, 1850 and 
subsequent years before the war, to prove that these 
rebels are now true Union men. It will find such a 
collection easy tomake. Mr. Davis, for instance, in 
1858, made a summer journey through New Eng- 
land, and in his speeches at Portland, Augusta and 
other eastern cities he made repeated and most sol- 
emn protestations of his devotion to the Union. At 


the 


I cannot refrain from expressing 
my gratification for your kindness at this great de- 


We | 


| it is, that Mr. Lincoln has exceeded his 














| Union; 
| 


| “Tf, at some future time, when I am mingled with 


the dust, and the arm of my infant son has been 
| nerved for deeds of manhood, the storm of war 
should burst upon your city, I feel that, relying upon 
his inheriting the instinct of his ancestors and mine, 
ledge him in that perilous hour to stand by 
your side in the defence of your hearthstones, and in 
maintaining the honor of a flag whose constellation, 
though torn and smoked in many a battle, by sea and 
land, has never been stained with dishonor, and will, 
trust, forever fly as free as the breeze which unfolds 





I may 





speech as a proof that Jeff. 
voted friend and defender of the Union. 


werful speech of that 
Jnionist, Jeff. Davis."—N. Y. Evening Post. 


‘SUBMISSION OREED, 





life. 


an argument. 
the current literature :— 


Davis is its only lawful vicegerent. 


the present time by the laudable custom of floggin 


zens who defend the Union. 


of this unjust, devastating and calamitous war. 


perity of the nation. 


son, theft and rebellion. 





commercial relations with European powers. 


and bowie knives. 


the other. 


eracy have proved their just hatred to their govern- 
ment, by bringing to the altar their last man and 


| assume their confederate debt as the smallest com- 


years of devastation by fire, sword, famine, and mis- 
ery. And on these terms, together with indemnity 
for the past and security for the future, we might 


juries inflicted on them during the four years of the 
present successful administration. 


NEWMAN'S REPLY. 


PROFESSOR 


SEPTEMBER Ist, 1864. 
To the Editor of the English Leader. 
Dear Sir,—I am obliged to you for sending me 





| 


I had not before seen. It puts me into a grave dif- 
| ficulty : for I do not desire any personal controversy 
| with one whom I so much respect; yet unless I dis- 
| own his extraordinary misinterpretations of what I 
have written, I fear it will be supposed that I acqui- 
| esce in them. My letter was not written for this 

side of the Atlantic, but for the Anti-Slavery and 
| Republican party_of the Union, who seem to me in 


| danger of grave mistake in supposing Mr. Lincoln’s | 


| honesty to be a vast advantage, and almost a securi- 
| ty that things will come right. I am as much con- 
vinced of his honesty, I believe, as Mr. Garrison can 
| be; and I distinctly say, when his principles are not 
| those which an Anti-Slavery man should desire, the 
| more honest he is, the worse for that cause. He has 
| been brave enough to veto the Congress in his ten- 
| derness for slaveholding rebels. -An eloquent gen- 
| tleman from America defended to me the painful ad- 
| dress made by Mr. Lincoln to the colored men when 
| he propounded his scheme for colonizing them, by 
| saying that the President was only intending to 
| throw dust into the eyes of the Kentucky slavehold- 
| ers. I was shocked by that address, and ill-accepted 
;) the excuse ; but when-his Emancipation Proclama- 
| tion came, I thought he had turned over a new leaf. 
;' In a great national convulsion, all is well that ends 
| well; but it is now too manifest that Mr. Lincoln 
has a mean prejudice against color ; and his public 
declaration that he greatly prefers gradual to sudden 
emancipation is no abstract preference, but is one 
_which, in spite of his Emancipation Proclamation, 
| he is bent upon making a reality, by introducing 
; serfdom in place of slavery. Mr. Garrison totally 
tmisinterprets what I said was “a terrible truth ,” ai- 
, though I wrote so explicitly az to think it impossi- 
| ble. The dry fact, stated without a particle of 
color, is, that the President conferred freedom on the 
slaves of the States still in revolt, over whom he had 
no power; and refused to bestow freedom on the 
| slaves of Tennessee and Louisiana, (afler those States 
had revolted and had been subdued,) over whom he had 

power. Nothing hindered him in the latter case but 
| his own interpretation of the Constitution; which is 
not Sumner’s interpretation, nor Butler’s, nor An- 
| drew’s. I do not say that Mr. Lincoln is dishonest, 
as Mr. Garrison strangely supposes (and if 1 did 
think him dishonest, to impute publicly what I could 
not prove would be truly absurd and highly blamea- 
ble): but Isee hisinterpretation of the Constitution 
is such as to give vast advantage and vitality to the 
slave system ; and from this I feel grave alarm for 
the future. 

Mr. Garrison simply repeats the statement against 
which I remonstrated as clearly inaccurate, that the 
President emancipated more than three million slaves 
by his word ; and still winks at the fact that he gra- 
tuitously sustains slavery in Tennessee, and did not 
abolish it on the Mississippi. He erroneously su 
poses that I regard the President to wield autocratic 
powers. It is not for me to define what are his pow- 
ers; but as far as I have a right to have an opinion, 
wers in bis 

new and dangerous Louisiana Constitution. Native 
Americans must look to such matters. I look only 
to great moral interests. Undoubtedly I do expect 
that if he is to have any honor from us, he shall treat 
the colored race as kis “ fellow-citizens,” and shall 
recognize in them, wherever he has legal power, the 
same rights which any ordinary European, any Eng- 
lish Tory nobleman, would recognize. It is notori- 
ous that English generals regarded the revolt of the 
American colonists as a forfeiture of their right to 
have their local laws respected ; and therefore, as a 
thing of course, saw in their slaves only men and not 
property. Mr. Lincoln insists, to this day, on seeing 
the slaves of Tennessee as “ property ;” and I can- 
not make Mr. Garrison understand that ] am shock- 
ed to find him not to resent this. It is a simple fact, 
and not an imputation on my part, or an “ unmerited 
sarcasm,” that Mr. Lincoln does not regard the trea- 
son of the rebels to have forfeited their constitution- 
al rights over their slaves; but does regard pres- 
ent and galling danger, and that alone, to justify his 
emancipation ; and after nominally emancipating, be 
does his best (or his worst) to-hinder the emancipa- 
tion from being sudden ; i. e., to keep the colored-race 
in serfdom. 

I earnestly trast that the Congress will overrule 
this. If it does not, Ihave a mournful certainty 
that long and chronic miseries will convulse the 
Union, and will endanger the safety of what seems 
to have been won. European intervention will fol- 
low any renewal of war. This, also, Mr. i 


; 
! 
‘ 
' 


j 
{ 
| 


The Journal ought to republish this Portland 
avis is a firm and de- 
Perhaps 
the McClellan managers might even circulate it as 
a campaign document, and advertise it as “ The 
well-known southern 


The coming election wakes the politicians to new 
During the interim between the struggle for 
power, politicians become amazingly stupid, but 
every new effort to attain or retain power wakes 
them to wit as well as wisdom, and in an electioneer- 
ing campaign a joke is often better appreciated than 
The following is a good specimen of 


We believe that Cotton is king, and that Jefferson 


We believe that chivalry is a divine institution 
made manifest in the middle ages, and perfected at 


women, of starving prisoners, and of hanging citi- 


We believe that Abraham Lincoln fired the first 
gun at Charleston, and slaughtered unoffending citi- 
zens in the streets of Baltimore, and that therefore 
he alone is accountable for the horrors and miseries 


We believe that the right of secession is inherent 
by nature m every State and township of the Union, 
and affords the only remedy to dissatisfied parties 
against unlawful attempts of government for the ag- 
grandizement, improvement, preservation, or pros- 


We believe that the Constitution is an instrument 
having two sides intended for different sections of the 
country, a north side which prohibits the election of a 
president and vice president from the same section, 
and a south side which provides for and justifies trea- 


We believe that an armistice of a few months is 
at this time highly necessary to our afflicted Southern 
brethren, to enable them to recover their needful 
breath, to fortify their last ditch, and to establish 


We believe that a convention of the people of all 
the States might produce results highly beneficial to 
the South, if managed in Southern style, with the 
wholesome controlling presence of bullies, bludgeons 

We believe that political wisdom consists in pro- 
moting the greatest good of the smallest number, and 
that, therefore, all schemes for educating the “ poor 
trash,” and thereby giving them notions of equal 
wzghts, is in the highest degree detrimental and-dan- 
gerous to subordination on the one side, and safety on 


We believe that when a great and patriotic confed- 


their last dollar, and are moreover solemnly prepared | 
to see themselves in proper time exterminated, a | 
| sense of respectful justice demands that we should | 


| pensation which we can make them for three or four | Merically speaking, and how little aid they could give 


perhaps hope to obtain remission for the wanton in- 


a copy of Mr. Garrison’s reply to my letter, which | 


P-|tucky, Missouri and Louisiana, together with their 


yet he brings against him such charges as fairly im- 
ply that, after all, he regards Mr, Lincoln as no better 


only his own merits, which are great, but things for 
which he has no merit ; and shuts his eyes to the pos- 
sibility that this frightful scheme of serfdom may yet 
ruin everything. 
I saw in another paper an extract from Mr. Gar- 
rison, which I do not see in this letter, where he 
pleads the non-enfranchisement of English peasants 
as justifying Mr. Lincoln in refusing to allow politi- 
Py suffrage to the colored race of Louisiana. 
sides all the other cardinal diversities of the cases, 
this overlooks that Mr. Lincoln has volunteered to 
put the colored race therg beyond the ion of 
Congress, and has put them back into the local pow- 
er of the white men who had already cruelly oppress- 
ed them; who also revolted in order to continue that 
oppression; white men who had broken the treaty 
with France by which the rights of the colored free- 
men in Louisiana were secured. Surely, even Mr. 
Lincoln’s duty to France is here something. 
I fear to touch on Mr. Garrison’s very ungenerous 
and needless allusions to Mr, Conway, lest I say too 
much. 1 am, sincerely yours, 


F. W. NEWMAN. 


Ghe PHiberator. 








PROFESSOR WEWMAN’S REPLY. 


In another column we print the reply of Professor 
Newman, of England, to the criticisms we made 
upon a letter he addressed to us some time since, f- 
verely condemnatory of the course pursued by Pres- 
ident Lincoln on the slavery and negro question. 
We regret to learn from it that the two numbers of 
the Liberator (of July 15th and 22d,) containing our 
rejoinder, failed to reach him, from some cause or 
other, until put into his hands by the Editor of the 
English Leader. Of course, this explains his long si- 
lence. From the tone of his reply, however, we are 
led to believe that, at the time of writing it, he had 
not read that portion of our replication contained in 
the Liberator of July 22d. It shall be carefully for- 
warded to him for his perusal. 

We are sorry to perceive what appears to us a fore- 
gone determination in his mind to see as little of 
good done by Mr. Lincoln as possible, and to magni- 
fy and aggravate a few incidental evils and wrongs 
still to be removed, before full justice is done to our 
colored population. If he means to be just, why 
does he not analyze the awful state of the country 
when Mr. Lincoln took his inaugural oath to be true 
to the Constitution ; then see how entirely helpless, 
for the time being, was the Government, in regard to 
its naval and military power, and its financial means, 
though the perfidy of the Southern traitors in the 
cabinet of James Buchanan; then remember how— 
up to the hour of the rebellion itself—the pro-slavery 
spirit was everywhere at the North roused to mob- 
ocratic violence to gag freedom of discussion and dis- 
perse anti-slavery gatherings—even rendering it ex- 
tremely perilous for Wendell Phillips to speak in 
opposition to slavery at the Music Hall, on Sundays, 
in Boston ; then consider that, long after the rebellion 
broke cut, it was not deemed by the great body of the 
| loyal people at the North so formidable as to warrant 
governmental interference for the abolition of slavery 
in rebeldom, even as a military necessity ; then reflect 


| how insignificant the radical abolitionists were, nu- 











| directly to Mr. Lincoln; then understand the nature 
of the oath taken by the President, the limitations of 
the power assigned to him by the Constitution, and 
his solemn duty honestly to discharge the duties de- 
volving upon him within the purview of his official 
station, not in accordance with the opinions or convic- 
tions of others, but as he apprehended them; then 
bear in mind the existence (to quote the language of 
Professor Newman in his first letter) of a “ ruinous 
national insanity, prejudice against color,” infecting 
and controlling the great mass of the Northern peo- 
| ple; then look at the anomalous condition of the 
great Northern army, composed mainly of those who 
had for many a year done what they could to crash 
the anti-slavery movement, and to conciliate the ever 
| dissatisfied South—who had no purpose beyond main- 
taining “ the Union as it was,” with all its pro-slave- 
|ry guarantees—and who, at the outset, would have 
| scouted the doctrine of freedom and equality for the 
| negro ; then, finally, view the splendid measures con- 

summated within the last twenty months for the to- 
| tal extirpation of slavery, by Mr. Lincoln and under 
his Administration, and candidly admit that probably 
| no man in such a critical situation, and with such dis- 
| cordant elements to contend with, could have done 

better, and give him words of commendation and 

cheer, instead of severe denunciation and biting in- 
1 vective ? 


j 





We contend that in no other way can a fair or 
| Statesmanlike view of Mr. Lincoln’s course be taken. 
Possibly he might have done more and gone further 
| if he had had greater resolution and larger foresight : 
that is an open question, and opinions are not facts. 
| Possibly he could not have gone one hair’s breadth 
| beyond the point he has reached by a slow and pain- 
| ful process, without inciting civil war at the North, and 
j overturning the government: God only knows. All 
| Speculation of this kind is idle: the past cannot be re- 
called. This we do know : that his Emancipation Proc- 
| lamation of January 1, 1863, liberated more than three- 
fourths of the entire slave population ; that since that 
| period, emancipation has followed in Maryland, West- 
|ern Virginia, Missouri, and the District of Columbia, 
;and is being rapidly consummated in Kentucky and 

Tennessee, thus terminating the holding of property 
|in man everywhere under the American flag ; that 
| ail the vast Territories have been consecrated to free- 
;dom and free labor; that all Fugitive Slave Laws 
| have been repealed, so that slave-hunting is at an end 

in all the free States; that no rebel State can be ad- 
| mitted to the Union, except on the basis of complete 
| emancipation ; that national justice (refused under 
| every other administration) has been done te the re- 
publics of Haytiand Liberia, by the full recognition 
of their independence ; that an equitable treaty has 
been made with Great Britain for the effectual sup- 
pression of the foreign slave trade, through right of 
search ; that a large portion of the army is made up 
of those, who, until now, have been prohibited bearing 
arms, and Fefused enrolment in the militia of every 
State in the Union; that tens of thousands of bond- 
men have obtained their freedom in Maryland, Ken- 


| 


wives and children, by their enlistment as soldiers,— 
alaw of Congress decreeing that no slave shall be 
recognized as fighting under the American flag ; that 
free negro schools are following wherever the army 
penetrates, and multitudes of young and old, who, un- 
der the old slave system, were prohibited learning the 
alphabet, are now rapidly acquiring that knowledge 
which is power, and which makes slavery and sert- 
dom alike impracticable ; and that on numerous plan- 
tations free labor is “in the full tide of successful ex- 
periment.” These are cheering, inspiring, undeniable 
facts,—facts of momentous importance and glorious 
significance,—facts which will bear rebearsing a thou- 
sand times over, with joy and exultation,—facts which 
disprove every allegation or insinuation as to the pro- 
slavery spirit or tendency of Mr. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration. And what but facts like these have caused 
all the pro-slavery elementsin the land furiously to 
conspire for the defeat of Mr. Lincoln at the approach- 
ing presidential election, so that either the old state of 
things may be restored, with fresh concessions to the 
Slave Power, or the independence of the Southern 
Confederacy secured ? 

Professor Newman complains that we have given 
“ extraordinary misinterpretations ” of his language 
concerning Mr. Lincoln. We do not see in what par- 
ticular. He says—“I am as much convinced of his 
[Mr. L’s} honesty, I believe, as Mr. Garrison can be ” ; 





Constitution” with the hope of conciliating the reb- 
els, and who, at best, only emancipates slaves where 


&c. “ Honest Iago!” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


rebellion itself. 





lishmen ” as to the course pursued by Mr. Lincoln. 


8 OLp Square, Lincoxy’s Inn, 
Lonpon, Sept. 9, 1864. } 


though you have probably scarcely ever heard my 


Englishmen think the course you have taken upon 
the question of supporting Mr. Lincoln for reélection. 


you; still more by the line which many of the leading 
American Abolitionists have taken upon the question, 


jority of Englishmen, who have really taken the trou- 
ble tastudy the question, agree with me in thinking 
that Mr. Lincoln has proved himself thoroughly hon- 
est and trustworthy in the fearfully difficult and trying 
position in which your nation have placed him, and 
that these qualities far more than outweigh his faults, 
which have been only such as arise from caution and 
distrust of himself. 

It would be impertinent in me to add any opicions 
of my own as to your great revolution. My excuse for 
writing at all is, that I have taken the deepest inter- 
est for many years in American politics, and especial- 
ly in the noble stand which you and others have made 
against slavery in the United States; and I could not 
remain silent when some of the ablest and best of your 
own friends are turning against you for conduct which 
seems to me most wise, and consistent with all you 
have said and written for the last thirty years. 

Whatever other issue your tremendous struggle 
may have, it seems clear that God will, through it, 
make an end of slavery on your continent; and that 
end will have been cheaply purchased, even if the 
Union should perish. 

Believe me with all good wishes for your own and 
your country’s future, Most truly yours, 

THOS. HUGHES. 

Wa. Lioyp Garrison, Esq. 

2@~ In this connexion, we publish with pleasure 
the following statement from a recent number of the 
London Morning Star :— 








“The next Parliament will not be honored with 
the presence of Mr. Thomas Hughes as one of its 
members. The genial author of ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays’ was solicited to stand for Finsbury at 
the next election, and consented, but having discover- 
ed that the honor would probably cost him about a 
thousand pounds, he has written a letter, in which, 
with characteristic straight-torwardnese, he says that 
he could not afford to spend such a sum, and thatif he 
could, it would not be consistent with his principles 
to spend itin such a manner. This ie, perhaps, not 
much to be regretted, as authors seldom cut much of 
a figure in Parliament. There is, to be sure, Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton; but he isthe exception. Mr. Halibur- 
ton, of “Sam Slick” fame, makes a r show in 
the House. Mr. Dickens has steadily retused all of- 
fers to be put in nomination, and Mr. Thackeray’s 
best friends were not sorry when hé was unsuccessful 
at Oxford. If, however, Mr. Thomas Hughes wants 
a constituency, he would not have much trouble in 
finding one which would elect him at much less cost ; 
as he is no mere theorist, but a practical and tried 
friend of the working classes.” 





&@> We have also the pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of a private letter from Miss Harriet Mar- 
TINEAU, which corresponds in sentiment to that of 
Mr. Hueues. As the steadfast, unwearied and inval- 
uable advocate of the Anti-Slavery cause in America 
for the last thirty years,—never losing sight of it for 
an hour, and thoroughly posted as to all that relates 
to its rise and progress,—her testimony at this time 
.is of special value. She says :— 

“If there was any way in which I could publicly ex- 
press my own views, I should be very glad to bear my 
testimony to what seems to me our entire agreement 
on the question of Mr. Lincoln’s characther, deserts, 
and claim to re-election ; and to express my hearty ad- 
miration of the magnanimity of your conduct as weil 
as of the justness and clearness of your views in the 
most critical hour of the history of your Republic. 
All who know me here know what I think ; and if it 
could be of any use (which I hardly suppose) ite be- 
ing understood on your side of the water, I should be 
glad that it was known.” 

Referring to a conversation between herself and 
Professor Cairnes, in relation to the~ course pursued 
by President Lincola, Miss Martineau says:— 

“Professor Cairnes and I were anxious each to 
know what the other thought of Mr. Lincoln, and of 
your course ; and it was pleasant to find how entirely 
we agreed.” - 
Speaking of the prevalent opinion in England, re- 
garding the “ Abolitionists”” of America, she says :— 
“I believe that they are revered as having brought 
about the national repentance and amendment ; and 
that they are merged in the nation, in people’s view, 
and taken leave of with congratulations, on the nobdle- 
ness first, and next on the success, of their work.” 

* * * * “We judge it best to avow, on all rea- 
sonable occasions, our wish for Mr. Lincoln’s re-elec- 
tion, and our respect for the patriotism and wisdom of 
those abolitionists who are forbearing with his human 
frailties, for the sake of the national welfare.” 

She speaks of John Stuart Mill, Professor Cairnes, 
and W. E. Forster, M. P., as men whose opinions 
have “great weight” with the public of Great Brit- 
ain; and of Professor Dr. Goldwin Smith, (at pres- 
ent in this country,) as “another real power.”’ 

Alluding to the recent personal attacks upon us, she 
says :— Your reputation is in no danger, and never 











Portland he said, after a long eulogy of the glory 


passes over, as if J had not said it. He once more 


than a heartless trickster, animated by a pro-slavery 


purpose, who gives “a Southern interpretation to the 


he has no power to do so, and keeps them in bondage 
where he might free them! He avers that this 
“honest” President has “forced Northern soldiers 
to become the vile instruments of the slaveholder, 
which they disdained to be in their native States ”— 
that to brand his Emancipation Proclamation as “a vil- 
lanous hypocrisy,” however envenomed the phrase, 
“is no slander at all, but a terrible truth ” (!)— 
that his course has been marked by “ a combination 
of baseness and folly ”—that ‘he seems to believe 
that he has sworn to support slavery for the rebels ” (!) 
—that he “exclades morality from his Presidential 
duties ”—that he “ dares not indulge the moralities of 
his heart, through conscientious tremors at the guilt 
of violating the wicked laws of conquered rebels” (!) 
—that “he has been brave enough to veto the Con- 
gress in his tenderness for slaveholding rebels ” (!)— 
that “he has a mean prejudice against color ”’—that 
“he regards present and galling danger, and that 
alone, to justify his emancipation ”—that “after nom- 
inally emancipating, he does his best (or his worst) to 
keep the colored race in serfdom ”—that “ his fright- 
ful scheme of serfdom may yet ruin everything "— 
that “he has volunteered to put the colored race in 
Louisiana beyond the protection of Congress, and has 
pat them back into the local power of the white men 
who had already cruelly oppressed them ”—&ec., &e., 


Not such is our estimation of the “honesty ” of 
We believe such accusations as 
these amount to positive dishonesty and intentional 
inhumanity in their implication; and we are quite 
sure that they are not based upon a fair, considerate, 
comprehensive view of our national situation, and the 
terrible paradoxes and complications arising out of the 


TB As a gratifying offset to the querulous but 
well-meant letter of Professor Newman, we present 
the iollowing unexpected but commendatory letter 
from Tuomas Hucues, who modestly thinks that we 
“have probably scarcely ever heard his name,” but 
whose public-spirited interest in the laboring calsses 
as one of the founders of the Working Men’s Col- 
lege in London, and whose distinguished literary ef- 
forts as the author of “ Tom Brown's School Days,” 
“Tom Brown at College,” &c., have made his name 
familiar in every part of our country. We thank him 
for his encouraging words, and for his testimony in 
regard to the feelings of “ the great majority of Eng- 


My Dear Sir: I cannot resist writing you a line, 


I was much pained by Professor Newman’s letter to 


and by the tone they have thought fit to adopt as to 
yourself. I think I may safely say that the great ma- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Broxen Lieuts: An Inquiry into the Present Con- 
dition and Future Prospects of Religious Faith. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 
1864. 

As in her very remarkable work on “ Intuitive 
Morals,” so in this dissertation, Miss Cobb evinces 
uncommon ability as a writer and thinker on questions 
of a profound and recondite nature. Her style of writ- 
ing is singularly devoid of any feminine characteristic, 
and is equally lucid and vigorous. The contents of 
this new work are— 

Part-I. The Present Condition of Religious Faith. 
Chapter I. The Great Problem. II. The Solution of 
the Problem, Historical and Rational, Palologian and 
Neologian. Historica!—I1J. The High Church Solu- 
tion, and IV. The Low Church Solution, Paleologian. 
V. The First Broad Church Solution, and VI. The 
Second Broad Church, Solution, Neologian. VII. 
The Solutions of the Parties outside of the Church. 
Appendix I. Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch. II. 
Ernest Renan’s “ Vie de Jesus.” 

Part Il. The Future Prospects of Religious Faith. 
Chapter VIII. The Rationalist Solution of the Prob- 
lem. IX. The Faith of the Future. X. Theoretic 
Theism. XI. Practical Theism. 

Of course, a disquisition of this kind must unavoid- 
ably disturb, more or less, the preconceived opinions 
or sectarian prejudices of the readers thereof; yet 
none can justly take exception either to its spirit or 
language—the spirit being truly catholic and reverent, 
and the language unexceptionable on the score of can- 
dor and taste. It is a work that challenges and de- 
serves a serious, thoughtful perusal, and a charitable 
reception by all who claim to be honestly seeking to 
know the truth, and desire to be sustained by an en- 
lightened religious faith. 








New Music. Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washing- 
ton Street, has just published a collection of popular 
patriotic airs, entitled the “Trumpet or Freepom ” 
—among them Battle Hymn of the Republic, Do they 
Pray for Me at Home, Maryland, my Maryland, Gar- 
ibaldi Hymn, Rally round the Flag, Glory, Hallelujah, 
Vive la America, Mother, when the War is over, 


(words by Whittier,) Keep this Bible near your 
Heart, The Volunteer’s Wife—&c., &c. Also a piece 
entitled “ Liberty’s Call; or, Hurrah for Abe and 
Andy ”:— 


“* Freemen, rouse in strength divine, 
And shout for Abe and Andy ; 

Bright the stars of freedom shine,— 
Hurrah for Abe and Andy! 

In serried rank, triumphant host, 

Freemen, onward to your post ! 

Let proud Columbia be your boast— 
Hurrah for Abe and Andy ! 


name, to say how right and wise I and many other ¥ ° * x rs 


Love shall here her altars build— 
Hurrah for Abe and Andy! 
Sublimest art proud structures build 
In praise of Abe and Andy. 
Order and law triumphant reign ; 
No binding yoke, no galling chain ; 
Return the golden age again, 
And blest be Abe and Andy !” 





Tus Curistian Examiner, for Septembet, con- 
tains the following papers:—I. Antisupernaturalism 
inthe Pulpit. II. Carolina Colorado. III. Ameri- 
can Artand Artists. IV. The Bible and Slavery. 
V. The Religious Lesson of Religious Controversy. 
VI. The Two Carlyles, or Carlyle Past and Present. 
VIII. The Brothers Grimm. VIII. American Expo- 
sitions of Neutrality. IX. Review of Current Liter- 
ature. New Publications received. 

The two particularly noticeable articles in this num- 
ber are those on “ Antisupernaturalism in the Pulpit,” 
by Rev. Dr. Hedge, and “The Two Carlyles,” by 
D. A. Wasson. The reputation of this Quarterly, for 
ability and interest, is well sustained. 

Owing to the greatly increased cost of publication, 
the proprietors of the Examiner announce that they 
are compelled to diminish somewhat the size of the 
present and the November numbers, and also to raise 
the terms of subscription. With the commencement 
of anew volume, in January next, the subscription 
price of the Examiner will be five dollars per annum, 
in advance ; single copies one dollar each. 





Harrer’s New Montuiy MaGazine, for October, 
offers the following table of contents:—1. A Tour 
through Arizona, by J. Ross Browne—( Illustrations.) 
2. The Inner Life—(with an Illustration.) 3. Straw 
Bonnets, and their manufacture—(Illustrations.) 4. 
Hereafter. 6. Mrs. Gisborne’s Way.. 6. October. 7. 
cenes in the War of 1812—XI. Privateering—(Il- 
lustrations.) 8. Dobbs’s Horse. 9. A Royal Bengal 
Tiger. 10. From a Soldier’s Wife. 11. Shells on 
Lookout Mountain. 12. The Candidate for St. Jude’s. 
18. A Letter. 14. The Little Monk. 15. Death and 
Love. 16. Our Mutual Friend. 17. How we Fight 
at Atlanta. 18. Northern Farmer, Old Style. 19. 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 20. Editor's 
Easy Chair and Drawer. 21. Fashions for October— 
(Illustrations. ) 

For sale by A. Williams & Co., Washington Street, 
Boston. 





Tue Arxiantic Montuty, for October, has been 
published by Ticknor & Fields, and presents a very 
tempting table of contents :—1. A Night on the Wa- 
ter, by Col. T. W. Higginson; 2. Ona Late Vendue ; 
8. The Ride to Camp, by G. H. Boker; 4. The True 
Story of Luigi, by Harriet E. Prescott; 5. Commu- 
nication by D. A. Wasson; 6. House and Home Pa- 
pers, IX, by Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 7. Service, by 
J. T. Trowbridge ; 8. Madame Recamier, her Lovers 
and Friends ; 9. The Wellfleet Oysterman, by Henry 
D. Thoreau ; 10. Charles Lamb’s Uncollected Writ- 
ings, Third paper; 11. Works and Days, by T. W. 
Parsons ; 12. Paul Jones and Denis Duval, by Felix 
Carter ; 13. The Future Summer; Democracy and 
the Secession War; 14. Reviews and Literary No- 
tices. . 
In the next number, Col. Higginson will begin a 
series of papers describing the traits and adventures 
of his pioneer colored regiment, the 1st South Caro- 
lina, under the title of “Leaves from an Officer’s 
Journal.” 

The pressure of the times has compelled a change 
in the terms of subscription, which will hereafter be : 
single subscriptions, $4 per year. Club rates—two 
copies, $7 ; five, $16; ten copies, $30; twenty-one cop- 
ies, 360. 





Tue ConTINENTAL Montnacy, for October, is re- 
ceived. Contents: 1. Some Uses of a Civil War. By 
Hugh Miller Thompson. 2. Proverbs. By E. B. C. 
8. The Undivine Comedy. A Polish Drama. Part 
II. By Count Sigismund Krasinski. ‘Translated by 
Martha Walker Cook. 4. The North Carolina Con- 
script. By Isabella McFarlane. 5. Does the Moon 
Revolve on its Axis? By Charles E. Townsend. 6. 
Lunar Characteristics. By Charles E. Townsend. 7. 
A Glance at Prussian Politics. Part II. By Charles 
M. Mead. 8 “Ye Know Not What Ye Ask.” By 
Fanny L. Glenfield. 9. Coming up at Shiloh. 
none. Chapter XIII. 11. Aphorisms. By Rev. 
Asa 8. Colton. 12. Excuse. By Kate Putnam. 13. 
American Women. By Mrs. Virginia Sherwood. 14. 
A Wren’s Song. 15. Word-Stilts. By William Wirt 
Sikes. 16. A Great Social Problem. By G. U. 17, 
Our Great America. By January Searle. 18. Long- 
ing. From Schlegel. 19. The Lesson of the Hour. 
By Edward Sprague Rand. 20. The Scientific Uni- 
versal Language : Its Character and Relation to other 
Languages. Article I. The Origin of Speech. By 
Edward B. Freeland. 21. Flower Odors. 22. Loco- 
motion. By David M. Balfour. 23. Literary Notices. 
24. Editor’s Table. 

Single copies, $3,00 a year, in advance. Postage 
paid by the Publisher. All communications whether 
MSS. or on business, should be addressed to John F. 
Trow, Publisher, 40 Greene Street, New York. 

This magazine is always characterised by literary 
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ability, and political and scientific talent. 
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ont been willing to submit to the majority as made 
vs at in the exercise of @ free ballot in the elec. 
7 Mr Lincoln this war had never existed. That 
| wae defeated by a free ballot, and Mr. Lincoln 
_ y a ac pstitutional majority ; and the Demo- 
Es ‘nqugurated this most bloody civil war 
pee ths majority to submit to the minor- 
: aaaiee of the “sum of all villany,’’ sla- 
Sot a widow nor an orphan had been made, 
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Shall Liberty or 

ory rule the nation and continent ? May God 
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arouls 


gered at the election in November ! 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


Yours, 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT. 


Sartors’ Home, Sept. 24, 1864. 





Wy. Luoyp Garrison, Esq. 

From the beginning of the Anti-Slavery struggle 
sp to the present, the Abolitionists have always con- 
onded {or free speech, free thought, and a free press ; 


the language of Jefferson, “error of opinion 
tolerated whilst truth is left free to com- 
wt with it.” Great changes have taken place since { 
1 first promulgated to the American nation the new 

J of liberty—viz: the and uncondi- | 

al emancip ation of all the slaves under the stars 

wd stripes. If this stiffnecked nation had repented 
e preaching of this gospel, the world would not 

« witnessed this terrible war. The question is 
w settled beyond the shadow of a doubt, that Sla- 
ry was the sole cause of the war, and not instigated 
so-called ravings of a handful of non-resisting 


nay be safely 


immediate 


tionists, This would be giving them too much 
However much we may deplore war and its 
vadful consequences, we can lay our hands upon our 
arts, and say to this afflicted nation, “ Shake not 
your gory locks at us, and say that we did it!” 
The Abolitionists have been charged with attempt- 
to encourage slave insurrections, or, in other 
vorls, emancipating the slaves, by cutting their mas- 
# throats, have counselled 
slave not todo evil that good may come, but pa- 
It is true, we have 
ied heel resistance, and have helped thousands 
sel their liberty on the peaceful underground rail- 
rad, now monopolized by the United States Govern- 
t; itis true, we have resisted the Fugitive Slave 
la¥, now repealed, and many things we have done to 
stthe Slave Power; but our weapons have always 
eeu spiritual, and not carnal. Moral power is strong- 


On the contrary, we 


aty wait God's deliverance. 


étthan physical force. 
In all our labors to overthrow 
‘gigantic, monstrous system of negro slavery, we 
mong ourselves have often had occasion to differ. 
nest differences of opinion never should alienate | 
Perhaps the time has come for Abolitionists 
“enter the coming Presidential Canvass, and per- 
For my part, I differ from many of our 
‘8; sil, 1 am willing that every man should be 
‘vy persuaded in his own mind; or, in the language 


OF Lhe poet — 


But enough of this. 


“ give me the freedom to speak as I think, 

And Liberty's fulness with Milton to drink ; 

. , ‘sk on the mountain, to bathe in the stream, 
‘a sages to wander, with poets to dream ! 


>.) &¥e me the freedom to utter and teach 

* hearttelt conviction, in plain open speech ; 
sto, and Hampden, and Chatham to stand, 
lead with all boldness the weal of my land ! 






Ay 
And 5 


give me the freedom to hake honest search 
»t sect and for party, for creed and for church ; 
act for myself in all matters divine— 
‘or soundings to take with another man’s line ! 


. give me the freedom to stand forth alone, 

7 es to expose, though the vice of the throne ; 
| “C me be shackled, or fettered, or fined, 
“ust stringing my bow at the faults of mankind. 


Oh 
ye give me the freedom and home of the brave, 

. _s never trod with the foot of the slave ; 

And L tyrants, and dungeons, and chains are unknown, 
 MDerty’s smile is the stay of the throne ! 


Me Sive me this freedom—then perish the gold 
>, Uiser-fools bartered for liberty sold ; 
beta on the mountain, the broad ocean scan, 
_ 88 the loved freedom that makes me a man ! 
“ eertaining these views, and believing them to be 
a ee upon which rest the great reforms of 
om vid, I 4m surprised to find a few of the old 
‘ ee erator, deserting from its support just as 
An Sin about to perch upon its banners. 
l hare “4 “0 how is to pay up my subscription, which 
Pte doing for the last thirty-two years, and 
“Seret that it is notin my power to do more. 
WM. P. POWELL. 
een Lepanon, (N. H.) Sept. 27y 1864. 
lena Torver— We, Willlam Andrew Jackson 
ony, Merson Davis’s coachman) spoke last 
eatin i our Town Hall, which was erowded with 
hig ee who manifested their appreciation 
Reed itis by a liberal contribution. He is doing 
Letanon ey in this vicinity. He speaks at West 
Taliep of - ne and from thence will follow the 
ey vil a onnecticut North, as far as circamstan- 
nt. Very truly yours, 
E. Y. CHENEY. 
» eee => —--— _ 
te, Aas nieobg and Brothers, 306 Chestnut 
Of ity Dubticat:, Phia, have just published—in advance 
%” by y ‘on in Europe—“ Tne Hacxtep, Tow- 
Hej 7am. Henry Wood, Author of “ The Castle’s 
Verner’s Pride,” “ The Channings,” &e. &c. 


tej : . 
by X;.. A one volume—price 50 cents. For sale 
* Sichols & Noyes. 
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® the Whole rt Majoity, probably a four-fifths vote, 
fay majorit tate. In New Orleans it had about 
iL The rage 800 votes having been cast against 
¥ of th 8 of the new government claim that a 
Pattie ice Present voting population of Louisi- 
ta the election. 
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he communication of “B.,” on “The Dis- 


| which will, lam satistied, accomplish my purpose per- 





‘0 India Street,” shall appear next week. 


Vous. The friends of this gallant young soldier, who 


has been missing since May 12th, (says the Boston 
Journal) will be glad to learn that he has been heard 
from. A letter has been received from him stating 
that he was taken prisoner at the battle of Spottsylva- 
nia, and at the time of writing was in good health. 
Sergeant Stone, in writing just previous to the last 
battle he was in, and after having served three years, 
says 


“It is sad to see so many of my companions shot 
down by the rebels. I know not how soon my time 
may come. I can, however, endure anything,—even 
death,—for my country and freedom. They are worth 
all tome. I am as true to my principles now as when 
I first enlisted, and will serve the cause just as long 
as Lam able, if it is fifty years. Iam death on Reb- 
els, Copperheads, and the Rebellion.” 


The following stanzas,—originally published in the 
Liberator,—were repeated by this noble young soldier 
of freedom, with much applause, at a school exhibi- 
tion, when he was but ten years of age; and the 
above extract from his letter shows that their patriotic 
sentiments have grown with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength :— 


MY COUNTRY. 
Deep anguish reigns within my breast, 
Dear country, for thou art not free! 
A plague-spot rests upon thy crest, 
The stain of Negro Slavery. 


Thy stripes are black, thy stars gone out, 
Thy freedom but a mocking jest ; 
What are thy Senators about, 
With such a load of shame to rest ? 


What! are they sunk to coward knaves, 
That revel in disgrace and shame ? 
Are we become such fallen slaves 
That we cannot redeem our name? 


Let us not sit down tame and coldly, 
While there's a wrong or galling chain ; 
But up! and seek redemption boldly, 
And wipe out every spot and stain ! 


Let us proclaim, ALL MEN ARE FREE, 

And banish sorrow, care and pain,— 
Abvlish all of Slavery, 

And then our stars will shine again :— 


But not till we ’ve fulfill’d our trust, 
And that unto the very letter ; 
Freed our good weapon from its rust, 

And with it sundered every fetter. 


Then tell the world, we are a nation 
“That weans to do the thing that’s right,” 
And occupy our proper station, 
With “stars and stripes” all clear and bright. 
Ww. J. W. 





GENERAL SHERMAN’S REPLY TO GENERAL 
HOOD ON THE CHARGE OF “ UNGENER- 
OUS CRUELTY.” 

Wasurneron, Sept. 21. 

The following is the reply of Gen. Sherman to 
Gen. Hood's charge of studied and ungenerous cruelty, 
which was received in Washington to-day : 

To General J. R. Hood: 

GreneraL—l have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of this date, consenting to the ar- | 
rangements I had proposed to facilitate the removal | 
south of the people of Atlanta who prefer to go in 
that direction. [enclose you a copy of my orders, 


feetly. 





THE LIBERATOR. 





THE UNION. 
| To the Editor of the N. ¥. Tribune. 
| Sir: Will you please publish the following Resolu- 
tions passed by the “ West New Jersey Baptists’ As- 
sociation " at their meeting held in Pemberton, on the 
13th inst. 

The Baptists of West New Jersey are “true blue,” 
and will poll an almost united vote for Lincoln and 
Johnson. 

Woopstows, New Jersey, Sept. 20, 1864. 

Resolved, That Civil government, whether among 
Christian or Pagan nations, is an ordinance of God, in- 
| tended to establish natural justice among men, and our 
| American Government is the nearest approach to right 
| since the Institations of Moses. 
| Resolved, theretore, That this Southern Conspiracy 
| against our Nation's life is the greatest political atroc- 
| ity since Israel rebelled against Jehovah. 

Resolved, That as the Lord appointed War, Pesti- 
lence and Famine to humble and subjugate the Jews, 
|so we believe this Nation has His sanction for the 
| costliest sacrifice of treasure and blood that History 
| records, in order to exterminate, even with fire and 
| sword, those devoted agents of disunion and barbarism, 
| who perseveringly swear that they will destroy the 
Union or themselves. 

Resolved, That the measures thus far employed by 
our Public Representatives and sanctioned by the Peo- 
ple have, for the most part, been right and expedient, 
and that their results do, just pow, afford abundant 
promise and glorious hope of the triumph of liberty, 
justice, and humanity. 

Resolved, That any terms of peace short of unqual- 
ified submission by the rebels would be an act of un- 
paralleled treason against the industrial, social, and 
moral intersst of man, and a mockery of the Divine 
Providence which has so eminently exalted us in the 
political heavens to be the pole-star of liberty to the 
human race. 

Samvuev Aaron, 
S. G. Wricur, 
Josern Hemarr, 





A. J. Hix«s, 
8S. C. Darr, 
MILLER JONEs, 
Jommittee. 
Wasnincton, Sept. 22. The following is the copy 
of a cprrespondence which took place between the 
President and Lieut. Gen. Grant, and may prove in- 
teresting, as it furnishes an inside view of military af- 
fairs : 


“Executive Mansion, } 
Wasutnerton, D. C., April 30, 1864. 

Lieut. Gen. Grant: Not expecting to see you be- 
fore the spring campaign opens, I wish to express in 
this way my entire satisfaction with what you have 
done up to this time, so far as I understand it. The 
particulars of your plan I neither know nor seek to 
know. You are vigilant and self-reliant, and pleased 
with this I wish not to obtrude any restraints or con- 
straints upon you. While I am very anxious that 


any grea disaster or capture of our men may be 
avoided, know that these points are less likely to 
escape our attention than they would mine. If 


there ¢ anything wanting which is within my pow- 
ertog  e, do not let me fail to know it. 
An ow witha brave army and a just cause, may 


God astain you! 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) A. LINCOLN.” 


Unirep Srates, Cutperrer C. H., Va., 
May 1, 1864. 

Mr. President: Your very kind letter of yesterday 
is just received. The confidence you express for the 
future and satisfaction for the past in my military ad- 
ministration is acknowledged with pride. It shall be 


“ Heapgvartrers ARMY OF THE 


| my earnest endeavor that you and the country shall 


not be disappointed. From my first entry into the 
volunteer service of the country to the present day, I 
have never had cause of complaint, and have never 





You style the measure proposed unprecedented, and 
appeal to the dark history of the war for its parallel | 
as an act of studied and ungenerous cruelty. It is | 
not unprecedented, for General Johnson himself very | 
wisely and properly removed tamilies all the way from | 
Dalton down, and I see no reason why Atlanta should | 
be excepted. Nor is it necessary to appeal to the dark 
history of war when recent and modern examples are 
so handy. You yourself burnt dwelling-houses along 
your parapet, and I have seen to-day 50 houses that 
you have rendered uninhabitable because they stood 
in the way of your forts and men. 

You defended Atlanta on a line so close to the town 
that every cannon, shot and many musket shots from 
our line of investments, that overshot their mark, went 
into habitations of women and children. 

Gen. Hardee did the same at Jonesboro’, and Gen. 
Johnston did the same last summer at Jackson, Miss. 

Ihave not accused you of heartless cruelty, but 
merely instance these cases of very recent occurren- 
ces, and could go on and enumerate hundreds of oth- 
ers, and challenge any fair man to judge which of us 
has a heart of pity for the families of a brave people. 
I say itis kindness to these families of Atlanta to re- 
move them now at once from scenes that women and 
children should not be exposed to, and a brave people 
should scorn to commit their wives and children to 
rude barbarians, who thus, as you say, violate the 
laws of war as illustrated in the pages of its dark his- 
tory. 

In the name of common sense, I ask you not to ap- 
peal to a just God in such asacrilegious manner. You, 
who, in the midst of peace and prosperity, have 
plunged a nation into civil war, dark and cruel war ; 
who dared and badgered us to.battle, insulted our flag, 
seized our arsenals and forts, that were left in the hon- 
orable custody of peaceful servants ; seized and made 
prisoners of war the very garrisons sent to protect 
your people against negroes and Indians, long before 
any overt act was committed by the “ hateful Lincoln 
government;” tried to force Kentucky and Missouri 
into rebellion spite of themselves; falsified the vote 
of Louisiana; turned loose your privateers to plunder 
unarmed ships ; expelled Union families by thousands, 
burnt their houses, and declared by an act of your 
Congress the confiscation of all debts due Northern 
men for goods had and received. 

Talk thus to the marines, but not to me, who have 
seen these things, and who will this day make as 
much sacrifice for the peace and honor of the South as 
the best born Southerner among you. 

If we must be enemies, let us be men, and fight it 
out as we propose to-day, and not deal in such hypo- 





critical appeals to God and humanity. God will judge 


. . . . ' 
us in due time, and he will pronounee whether it be | 
more humane to fight with a town full of women and | 
the families of a ‘ brave people ” at our back, or to re- | 


move them in time to places of safety, among their 
own friends and people. 
I am very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


. W. T. SHERMAN. 


Statement OF Gen. SHERMAN. Major Gen. Sher- 
man telegraphs from Atlanta, 25th, to the Associated 
Press, correcting a rebel statement in regard to the 
treatment of retugees who arrived at Macon from At- 
lanta on the 14th. Gen. Sherman says :— 

“The truth is, that 446 families wese removed 
South, making 705 adults, 860 children, and 469 ser- 
vants, with 1651 pounds of furniture and household 
goods on the averagé to each family, of which we 
have a perfect recollection by name and articles.” 

He also gives a letter from Maj. Clam of Gen. 
Hood’s staff to Col. Warner of his own staff, in which 
the former, at the close of their official intercourse, 
writrs :— 

“You will permit me to bear testimony to the uni- 
form @urtesy you have shown on all occasions to me 
and my people, and the promptness with which you 
have corrected all irregularities arising in our inter- 
course, hoping at some future time to reciprocate your 
courteousness, and in many instances your positive 
kindness.” 





Tne Cuicaco Pratrorm. This platform appears 
to my mind the well-framed creed of northern servili- 
ty to the criminal arrogance of the South—a sanction 
of highest handed lawlessness. The election of Gen. 
McClellan means armistice—armistice means separa- 
tion—separation means disintegration, (the instant 8ep- 
aration of California, the dropping off of Utah, an em- 
pire in the Mississippi valley, the excision of New 
England, and an inorganic clustering and re-clustering 
of the eastern middle States withoutany inherent char 
acter.) Disintegration means defiance to the wonder- 
fully great and self-completing geography of our coun- 
try, anda lapse into that state which fell before Eu- 
rope at the beginning of the middle ages, when prin- 
cipalities rose and fell, enduring only long enough to 

rpetrate the sanguinary turmoil; it means a repeti- 
tion of the chronic revolution which has afflicted South 
America this half century, possibly with a neighbor 
growing ia monarchic power, which soon would claim 
the right of extension and recuperation. Disintegra- 
tion means the reckless rising against that policy which 
the Disposer of Events has ordained as the normal 
type of modern civilization, against the nationalized 
government,which is the opposite to the haiting league, 
the vast yet incoherent monarchy, the provincial 
kingdom, the petty city, state, and the fragmentary 
feudalism. It means quarreling, bloodshed, and ruin, 
without an idea, for a century to come, and disgrace 
forever. It means the heartless destruction of a na- 
tion appointed to perform great and sacted tasks. It 
means all this, and slavery to boot, that “ divine insti- 
tution” whose altar is the auction table, on which the 
undivine ties of parents and children are torn asunder 
by the auctioneer, who thus becomes a holy missiona- 
ry of the worshipped institution.—Dr. Francis Lieber. 


—_—- 








Hon. John A. Peters, in a speech in Portland, 
the other evening, referring toMcClellan’s prospects, 
said:—“ If he, couldn't take Bichmond makid 


i is bace, yet you may safely aver he will 
Washington his , re Rick y e 


expressed or implied a complaint against the Admin- 
istration or the Secretary of War tor throwing any 
embarrassment in the way of nmiy vigorously prosecut- 
ing what appeared to be my daty. Indeed, since the 
promotion which placed me in command of all the ar- 
mies, and in view of the great responsibility and im- 
portance of success, I have been astenished at the 
readiness with which everything asked tor has been 
yielded without even an explanation being asked. 
Should my success be less than I desire and expect, 
the least I can say is, the fault is not with you. 
Very truly your obedient servant, 
U. S. GRANT, Lieut. General.” 


as ow SS ee — 


PresipENTIAL Evecrors. The following is the 
number of Presidential Electors to be chosen at the 
election in November, as by States :— 


Maine, 7 Ohio, 21 
New Hampshire, 5 Michigan, s 
Massachusetts, 13 Indiana, 13 
Rhode Istand, 4 Illinois, 16 
Connecticut, 6 Wisconsin, 8 
Vermont, 5 Minnesota, 4 
New York, 83 lowa, s 
New Jersey, 7 Kentucky, ll 
Pennsylvania, 26 Missouri, ll 
Delaware, 8 Kansas, : 
Maryland, 7 California, 5 
West Virginia, 56 Oregon, 3 


Total number of Presidential votes, 231—making 
216 necessary for a choice. 


—— 


2@— Belmont’s equipage at Newport is valued at 
$33,000. The horses cost $25,000. It consists of a 
barouche and four outriders, &c. : 

This same Belmont made a speech at the Chicago 
Convention, which he called to order, in which he in- 
dulged in the “luxury and ruin.’”’ Everything was 
going to destruction—not including the above named 
“equipage,” of course. We clip froma New York 
paper the following account of the turn-out of this 


| distinguished deplorer of his country’s situation : 


It consists of a low barouche drawn by four elegant 
and fiery “ thorough-breds,” with postilions mounted 
on the left or “near” horse of each pair. The foot- 
men in extreme livery are suspended froma high seat 
on the back of the carriage, technically called the 
“rumble.” The barouche is lined with rich satin 
damask ; the out trimmings are of heavy gilt. The 
postilions are dressed in buckskin breeches and high 
top boots, with black silk velvet jackets, and caps high- 
ly ornamented with gold lace. The men are peculiar- 
ly well-formed, having been selected and trained in 
Europe with especial reference to their ‘ build” and 
the extra size of their “ calves.”” Their livery is im- 
ported ata cost of $1000 a suit, and the cost of the 
whole affair may be conjectured, when I state that the 
horses are valued at $25,000, the carriage at 35,000, 
and the harness and other trappings at $3,000. When 
the royal cortege makes its appearance on the avenue 
with the Democratic prince in full costume, all other 
vehicles instinctively give way, as though the occu- 
pant was indeed a “ crowned head.” 

—_— 


Tue Peace Poricyr. The Boston Herald, well 
known as a zealous supporter of Mr. Douglas, when 
a candidate, has generally reflected the sentiments of 
the war democrats, so called. Ina leading editorial, 
the editor takes decided ground against the peace poli- 
cy inaugurated at Chicago. The following paragraph 
indicates the tone of the Herdfd :— 

“ The talk about free speech, a free press, and the 
Constitution, are very pretty and capital catch-words 
to deceive honest voters. But how is it in the domin- 
ions of Jefferson Davis? How about 4 free press and 
free speech there ? If aman in Virginia should dare to 
utter one word against Davis or his plans, he would be 
hung to the first tree or most convenient lamp-post for 
his temerity. Yet these leaders are the men that the 
Chicago Convention proposes to restore to power in 
the nation to wreak their vengeance upon those at the 
North who have opposed them. What kind of liber- 
ty of speech and the press would there be then? The 
success of the Chicago ticket would be but the begin- 
ning of a series of disasters which would come upon 
us, too horrible to contemplate. For ourselves, we 
support no such doctrines and no such ticket as that 
made and put forth at Chicago, and which we believe 
will be repudiated by the people at the polls.” 








Cuoostne AN Eritarn. “Now, fellow citizens, I 
must close; but I would ask, in conclusion, when 
die, to have the slab over my grave thus inscribed : 
Here lies the body of an American who refused to aid 
in slaughtering eight millions of his fellow-citizens in 
order to give freedom to‘ four millions of black men.’” 
—Gov. Weller at a McClellan meeting in Providence, 
Sept. 17. 


Gov. Weller, and those who think with him.that it 
is better for the rebellion to succeed than that any of 
the slaves should be set free, need have no anxiety 
about their epitaphs. Their position is very clearly 
understood while they are living, and they are not 
likely to have injustice done them in this respect when 
they are dead. Any intelligent stone-cutter who wish- 
ed to express the truth literally would say: “ Here 
lies the body of a traitor who refused to defend his 
country when it was in danger, and freely gave his 
counse! and sympathy to the enemy for the avow 
purpose of keeping the oppressed race in bondage.”’"— 

“orcester Spy. 








2@™ Several of the German national clubs which 
have heretofore been uncompromising in their support 
of Fremont have come out for Lincoin. The Hoboken 
club in its resolutions tersely states the ground of this 
action to be that “ there are, in fact, only tae prsee 
opposed to each other—the anti- Union, ry 
Pro-Slavery party, under the leadership of McClellan, 
on the one side, and the Anti-Slavery pro-Union Na- 
tional party of Congress, under Lincoln, on the other ; 





never take Washington making his base !”” 


and every splitin the National party will work for the 
triumph of the traitor party.” 
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Gex. McCierrax axp THe Repet Leavers. 


| That Gen. McClellan cherished feelings of personal 


respect and liking for the rebel leaders has been well 
understood betore now. Here is an apt piece of testi- 
mony to that effect from Col. Metcalf of Kentucky, 
who said recently at a public meeting :— 


“ T got my eyes opened on that young Napoleon in 
the spring of 1861. I went to see Gen. McClellan, 
and in the course of the conversation I said to him 
that Jeff. Davis was a scoundrel and a repudiator, 
He (McClellan) straightened himself up quickly, and 
said; “Ido assure you, sir, that you are mistaken. 
Jeff. Davie is a perfect gentleman.” Well, if a trait- 
or, conspirator, thief, repudiator, and the civil devil 
who is instigating all this murder is his beau ideal of 
a ‘perfect gentleman,’ I hope our country will never 
~ cursed with his morality and virtue at the head of 
affairs.” 


1@> Gen. McClellan’s letter of acceptance is one 
of those specimens of plausible rhetoric in which the 
art consists in saying nothing in words of apparent 
significance. The delvers for its meaning are placed 
in the position of unsuccessful speculators in petrole- 
um wells. There is a deceiving film on the surface 
of the watery vermiage, but the most indefatigable 
explorers fail to ‘‘ strik ile.” 


D@™> The Portland Press says that McClellan may 
be the “ coming man,” but if he does not come faster 
than he went towards Richmond, he will find the 
White House occupied by an older, a taller, and an in- 
finitely better man, with a lease of the premises, signed 
by an overwhelming majority of the people, for four 
years from the 4th of March next. 


Generac McCLevvan’s Memory at Fautt. He 
says, “the preservation of the Union was the sole 
avowed object for which the war was commenced.”’ 
The war was not commenced for any such purpose ; 
and the plainest, most simple, and most easily under- 
stood facts of history show that McClellan has either 
forgeien when and how the war was commenced, or 
wilftttiy misrepresents or falsifies the record. The at- 
tack on Sumterin April, 1861, was the commence- 
ment of the war, and everybody knows it. This at- 
tempt of the standard-bearer of the Copperheads to 
fasten the commencement of the war upon the North 
is mean and contemptible. Slaveholders began the 
war, and their “ sole avowed object” was not to “ pre- 
serve,” but to destroy “the Union.”—Portland Press. 


D@~ Gen. Schenck, discussing the Democratic 
platiorm, in a speech at Hamilton, Ohio, brought 
down the house by this apt allusion : 


“I know nothing at all that is like it, unless it may 
be the character of the fruit that is sold by an old 
lady who sits at the door of the court-house in Cin- 
cinnati. She is a shrewd old woman. A young 
sprig of a lawyer stepped up one day, and said to her: 
‘You seem to have some fine apples. Are they sweet 
or sour?’ The old lady tried to take the measure of 
her customer, and find out whether his taste was for 
sweet or sour apples. ‘ Why, sir,’ said she, ‘ they 
are rather acid; a sort of low tart, inclined to be 
sweet.’”” 


Tue Army ror Presipent Lincotn. The sol- 
diers in four hospitals in Maryland recently expressed 
their preferences for the Pfesidential nominees by 
voting. The total number of votes cast was 2481, of 
which Lincoln had 2074, McClellan had 806 and Fre- 
mont 51. McClellan received 1 vote in 8. On the 
evening of the 11th inst., the 13th West Virginia Vol- 
unteers took a vote forthe Presidency, which resulted 
as follows: Abraham Lincoln 415, McClellan 15. 
Three Indiana regiments in Sheridan’s command-gave 
the following vote: Lincoln 901, McClellan 68, Fre- 
mont 7. 


2@> The following recent votes are reported in the 
Western papers: 10th Indiana Regiment—450 for 
Lincoln, 20 doubtful; 135th Indiana—742 for Lincoln, 
22 McClellan, 4 Fremont; on three railroad trains— 
649 for Lincoln, 118 for McClellan, 31 Fremout and 
doubtful ; 43d Indiana—207 Lincoln, 8 McClellan ; 
24th and 28th lowa—664 for Lincoln, 99 McClellan, 
24 Fremont. 


Waart tHe Resets Expect rrom tHe Coprer- 
HEADS. The editor of the British American, of King- 
ston, C. W., who was retently at Halifax, reports a 
conversation which he had there with the first officer 
of the rebel pirate Tallahassee. The rebel pirate 
stated as follows : 


“That the opinion was universal among his people, 
that the present campaign was the final one of the 
war—the South only requiring to hold their own dur- 
ing the Presidential canvass atthe North, which 
would ensure the success of the Copperhead candidate and 
immediate negotiations for peace on the basis of Southern 
independence.” 


a 

Someruinc For Doveias Democrats to Re- 
MEMBER. Before the rebellion broke out, Senator 
Douglas, referring to the Southern States, said :—* If 
they remain in the Union, I will go as far as the Con- 
stitution will warrant me in securing their rights ; 
but if they secede, I am in favor of allowing them 
just as many saves and just as much slave territory as 
they can hold at the point of the bayonet.” 


How. B. F. Wane on THe “Situation.” Senator 
Wade, in a recent speech at Meadville, Pa., said: “I 
have but lately visited ourarmy. Ihave been through 
its lines. I have talked with its officers. I have 
learned from them some of the plans now on foot. Of 
these Lam not permitted to speak, but I can tell you 
one thing—treason is played out, and you'll hear thun- 
der along our line long before the Presidential election 
And now, in closing, let me exhort you to go home as 
missionaries. Let every man devote himself to work 
for the Union cause, and the greatest triumph ever 
awarded toa nation will be yours, the country’s, aad 
mine.” 

The thunder is already booming down the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 


In twenty-seven campaign tracts advertised 
by the Democrats, there are three devoted to the de- 
fence of slavery as a divine institution! One by Bish- 
op Hopkins, another by Prof. Morse, and another that 
undertakes to show that emancipation has every where 
proved a calamity to the negro. Thus Democracy 
still clings insanely to its own and the nation’s curse. 


2@> Within the Union lines, in the army and navy, 
bravely helping to crush this accursed rebellion, are 
more than 200,000 colored men, who form a part of 
the “rights”? which the Democrats are so anxious 
to restore, immediately, to the slaveholders of the 
South. . 

Cripple the efforts of Grant, Sherman and Farragut, 
by depleting their forces of nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion of men! Reward those men for their heroic 
services in the Union cause by sending them back 
into perpetual slavery ! 

Such is the latest Democratic scheme- for settling 
our national troubles, and bringing about “an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities.” For the proper exe- 
cution of this plan, a secessionist—Pendleton, and his 
little-twin brother ‘‘Mac,”—have been appointed 
agents and commissioners. 


During the special session of Congress, in the 

summer of 1861, Mr. Eliot, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported the following resolution, and 
asked unanimous consent to have it put upon its pas- 
sage : 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to employ immediately sufficient force to 
protect our commerce from the pirates that infest our 
seas. 

Vallandigham at once objected to its consideration. 
Mr. Eliot in amazement asked: * Do I understand the 
gentleman from Ohio to object?” “ Yes,” said Val- 
landigham, the leader of the McClellan party,—and 
because of his persistent objection, the resolution had 
to be dropped. Now the copperheads are constantly 
howling because the Government does not protect our 
commerce.—Greenfield Gazette. 


21@= Parson Brownlow is anxious to have somebody 
hung. His own neck would fit a rope handsomely.— 
Boston Post. 

Of course. Brownlow has been loyal to the Union 
from the start. That is reason enough why a Chica- 

surrender man should want to get rid of him.— 


Farmsiak Register. 


2@™ Some jackass sent us this last night, among 
our regular telegraphic dispatches :—‘‘ Domestic trai- 
tors are very jubilant over the reported nomination of 
McCiellan at Chicago.” How shall we — 
selves against these insults ?—Janchester Union. 
_ Stop being such “ domestic traitors,” and your feel- 
ings will not be hart. 


2@™ Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland, has come 
out tor the Lincoln and Johnson ticket, and will im- 
mediately stump his State.— Washington Correspond- 
ence of the Boston Herald. 


2@ Matthew Hale Smith, at the Democratic meet- 
ing in Connecticut last week, said that “a good name 
was a good deal of a thing toa man.” What does he 
know about it ? 8 


0@™ Hon. Josiah Quincy, in his speech in Portland 

on Saturday Petco, told “his audience how McCie!- 

pe geen emg te ae staan the 
on a peace platform. 

on a pivot, and the horse will travel around on the 


ill system. 
2@™ The officers of the colored in Grant's 





| Tue Frigurrun Accipent oN THE Pennsriya- 


NIA CenTrat Rartroap. Many Persons Burwep 
ro Deatu. The telegraph has given a brief nar- 
ration of a terrible disaster which occurred on the 
Pennsylvania Central Roalroad about half-past four 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, in consequence of 
the collision of two s. The following addition- 
al particulars are from the Philadelphia Press : 


“ The morning being quite cold, about half an hour 
before a fire had been kindled in the first car. The 
stove was instantly upset by the collision, and, the 
hot coals spreading over the floor of the car, the 
flames burst up and soon enveloped it. Frantic ef- 
forts were made by the passengers to escape. They 
rushed to the doors, and found them locked. The key 
was probably in the pocket of the Conductor, who 
was on this car, and who must have been killed in- 
stantly. Many of the passengers were stupified at the 
imminency of the danger, and made but feeble efforts 
to escape. 

Some endeavored to get out of the windows, but 
this was difficult, and in some cases impossible. Some, 
after having thrust their head and shoulders through 
the windows, were unable to get further, and found a 
slow and torturing death from the flames. Others had 
their limbs broken while getting out. By continued 
efforts, to which was lent all the desperation of dying 
men, the doors of the cars were then finally kicked 
open, and a few escaped through. Itis thought that 
not more than twenty, if that many, escaped from the 
car. Probably more than thirty were crushed or 
burned to death, but in most cases their bodies are ut- 
terly consumed, and it will be some time before their 
number and name can be ascertained. The car was 
burned to cinders. 

Of the conductor nothing could be found except 
his ti€ket-punch. His name was John Mallison. He 
is believed to have lived in Middletown. A sergeant 
of one of our returned regiments was in this car, 
and succeeded in getting his head and shoulders’ out 
of a window, but could get no further, Every effort 
was made toextricate him from his fearful position, 
but in vain; and the heat of the fire finally driving 
away those who were trying to help him, the poor sol- 
dier was left to perish” When the car was so much 
burned that it fell to pieces, a head and arm rolled 
out, which are supposed to have been those of this 
unfortunate man. 

Some of the bereavements ‘suffered are terrible. 
One woman lost three children, who were burned in 
this car. Her aunt was also burned. One poor boy, 
who was badly injured himself, lost his father in the 
flames. Many parents lost their children, and their 
agony exceeds the power of words to picture. 

The second car caught fire from the first, but from 
this, although the doors were also locked, I believe 
all the passengers escaped with their lives, but some 
of them were badly burned before being rescued. 
‘Lwo died after they were taken out. One was a wo- 
man. A man had his legs ‘completely burned off. 
This car, like the first, was burned to cinders. The 
other cars (four in number) were saved by the pas- 
sengers, who uncoupled them, and pushed them back 
out of danger. 

Two army Surgeons were fortunately upon the 
part of the train which was uninjured, and they, with 
a physician residing near by, rendered most efficient 
assistance to the unfortunate passengers. Other phy- 
sicians were sent from here. 

The coal train, the stoppage of which caused the 
accident, was boand in the same direction, but had 
stopped beyond its usual time, and only partially ob- 
served the precaution usual on such cars. It is cus- 
tomary to place a man upon the track, with a light, at 
a sufficient distance from the waiting train to give the 
coming one timely warning of the danger. In the 
present case, the man who was stationed to give the 
warning was only about fifty yards from his train, 
and the morning being very dark and foggy, the light 
was not seen till too late. ‘The engineer reversed the 
engine, but the collision could not be prevented 
The fault seems to rest entirely with the parties 
iu charge of the coal train.’’ 

Eighty-six of the passeugers who escaped injury 
have signed a protest against the locking of car dvors, 
which is a dangerous practice. 


ae 


Heapquanrters Army or tHE Potomac, Sept. 
23. A deserter who came in on Thursday evening 
says the rebel army is very much discouraged on ac- 
count of Early’s defeat, and he thinks before long Lee 
will have to evacuate Richmond and Petersburg. 
The people of Richmond and vicinity are suffering 
terribly for the necessaries of life, and particularly 
firewood, the cost of which places it almest beyond 
the reach of the mass of the community. 


General Sherman, by special arrangement with 
Hood, has effected an exchange of 2000 prisoners. 
Of 900 rebels, 17 refused to be exchanged, avd took 
the oath. Of 100 picket men on duty with a flag of 
truce at Rough and Ready, 21 deserted. This is a 
fair indication of the demoralized condition of Hood's 
army. 


Richmond papers contain very little news. They 
admit their defeat in the valley, and give their loss at 
2500, about 500 of whom are prisoners. Rhodes’s 
division lost 1000 men. They put our loss at from 
6000 to 8000! Generals Rhodes and Goodwin were 
killed, and Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee and Col. Patten 
wounded. Gen. York lost an arm. Gen. Early was in- 
trenched at Fisher’s Hill, 22 miles south of Winches- 
ter. 


New York, Sept. 26. The 7ribune’s Winchester 
dispatch of the 24th has details of the battle at 
Fisher’s Hill : 

Gen. Crook, after a rapid and difficult march, struck 
the rebel left flank, and threw one of his divisions in 
their rear. By a magnificent charge, the rebel left 
wing was driven in confusion upon the centre, which 
at the same time was charged in front by the 6th and 
19th corps. This combined front, flank and rear 
attack was too much for the rebels, and their whole 
army broke and run, abandoning their artillery and 
everything that could impede their flight. The line 
of retreat was literally covered with every species of 
property known in an army. 


New York, Sept. 23. The Herald's City Point, 
correspondent, writing on the21st, says Gen. Sheri- 
dan’s great victory has inspired our men more than a 
reinforcement of twenty thousand men. It was re- 
ceived with uproarious enthusiasm. Gen. Grant tele- 
graphed at once to Washington to make Gen. Sheri- 
dan a Brigadier ia the Regulars, which was as 
promptly done. A salute of ten shotted guns from 
each battery was fired this morning, making over one 
thousand discharges upon the rebel lines. 


The rebel battle-flag of the 2d Virginia infantry — 
the old “ Stonewall brigade “—with 13 battles inscribed 
on it, was captured by a member of the 37th Massa- 
chusetts infantry. Its captor is missing. 


The New York Herald gives a partial list of rebel 
officers captured near Opequan Creek, by Sheridan, 
consisting of 2 Colonels, 7 Lieut. Colonels, 1 Major, 
19 Captains and 75 Lieutenants. 


Immediately upon entering Atlanta, Col. Walker, 
who was in command of the column, sent the follow- 
ing dispatch to Gen. Geary : “ General: We have pos- 
session of the town. The Second and Third divisions 
entered together. The flag of the Third brigade will 
be the first to float o’er the city. Glory, Hallelujah ! 
This elects Abraham Lincoln.” 

———— 


2@~ The Chicago Convention sneers at our “ four 
years failare to restore the Unign by the experiment 
of war.” So with far greater show of truth might 
Benedict Arnold, in 1782, have sneered at our “ six 
years failure to secure our independence by the ex- 
periment of war.” It is the last year which de- 
termines whether a war is a success or a failure. In 
the eyes of our enemies at home and abroad, we ex- 
pect it to be styled a failure until it is ended in our 
favor. 


Tue Two Keys. Apn intelligent contraband makes 
the following sagacious statement : 

“ Well, you see, honey, de Lord has two great keys 
in his hand ; one is de Dar-key ; with that he has un- 
locked the Union, so all de niggers, as you call ’em, 
will come out free ; de other is de Yan-key, and with 
that de good Lord will lock de Union up again.” 








Tue Joun Brown Famity. Mrs. John Brown, 
widow of him whose soul is travelling on, with her 
son Salmon, and his wife and three daughters, have 
left their home among the Adirondac mountains— 
where John’s “‘ body lies mouldering in the dust,” to- 
gether with his sons, who were shot at Harper's Fer- 
ry, toseek anew home in California. They undertook 
the journey via the overland route, taking with them 
some cattie and Vermont fine-wooled sheep. ‘There 
is a i rumor, not yet confirmed, that after leav- 
ing Missouri, it having been ascertained that they 
were John Brown’s family, they were pursued by Mis- 
souri guerillas, captured, robbed and murdered. The 
homestead is now occupied by Mrs. Brown’s brother. 
— Burlington ( Va.) Times. 





A Row at Harvarp Couiece. “The present soph- 
omore class of Harvard College were responsible for 
a disgraceful row on Monday night, Sept. 5th, 
the annual game of had been su) . 
They gota coffin and enacted the burial of the football, 

groans for the Faculty and President Hill. They 

then paraded with a ney, calling loudly for 
the faculty to “ come out,” and finally wound up with 
a fight with the Freshmen, whom they attacked, 
knocking down some of the college officers in the 
of ’64 ought to be 

he Boston Transcript says 


confident | the officers of the college were powerless to prevent 





the disturbance. j 


A CALL 


FOR A NATIONAL CONVENTION OF COLORED CITIZENS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

»Fe.tow-Crrizess : The present state of our country, to- 
gether with the claims of humanity and universal free- 
dom, and the favorable developments of the Providence of 
God, pointing to the liberation and enfranchisement of 
our race, demand of us to be united in council, labor and 
faith. 

The nation and the age have adjudged that the extinetion 
of slavery is necessary to the preservation of liberty and 
republicanism, and that the existence of the Government 


itself is contingent upon the total overthrow of the slave 
holders’ oligarchy and the annihilation of the despotism 


which is inseparably connected with it. 

Brethren, the present time is immeasurably more favor- 
able than any other period in our history to unite and 
act for our own most vital interests. If we are to live and 
grow, and prove ourselves to be equal to the exigencies 
of the times, we must meet in council, and labor to- 
gether for the general welfare of the people. Sound mo- 
rality must be encouraged ; education must be promoted ; 
temperance and frugality must be exemplified, and in- 
dustry, and thrift, and everything that pertains to well 
ordered and dignified life, must be exhibited to the nation 
and the world. Therefore, the strong men of our people, 
the faithful and the true, are invited to meet in a National 
Convention, for the advancement of these objects and prin- 
ciples, on Tuesday, the 4th day of October, A. D, 1864, at 
7 o'clock, P. M., at Syracuse. The progressive and liberty- 
loving people of the loyal States are invited to send dele- 
gates, properly and regularly chosen. Lot.them come from 
the cities, towns, hamlets and districts of every section of 
the country, and lay the foundation of a superstructure, 
broad and deep, which in the future shall be a stronghold 
and defence for ourselves and our posterity. 

{Signed by Henry Highland Garnet, Washington ; 
Robert Hamilton, New York ; Amos G. Beman, Jamaica; 
William Rich, Troy ; J. W. Loguen, Syracuse; Wm. H. 
Johnson, Albany ; J. W. B. Smith, Williamsburg ; Louis 
H. Putnam, Brooklyn ; Moses Viney, Schenectady ; 0. C. 
Gilbert, Saratoga Spa ; Geo. Weir, Jr., Buffalo; George 
H. Washington, George Henry, John T. Waugh, James 
Jefferson, Providence ; Peter H. Nott, Hartford; Robert 
J. Cowes, New Haven; Jno. F. Floyd, Middletown ; 
Abraham J. Morrison, New Milford: Charles Lenox Re- 
mod, Salem: Alexander W. Wyman, William E. Mat- 
thews, H. H. Webb, Baltimore: J. D. Harris, M. D., 
Portsmouth, Va. : Sampson White, Hiram H. Arnold, Al- 
exandria : James Lynch, Abraham Murchison, Jacob Rob- 
ertson, Beaufort, S.C. : Charles Heada, Vicksburg, Miss. : 
Wm. Steward, Florida: Clinton B. Pearson, Newbern , 
N.C. : A. H. Galloway, Beaufort, do. : J. W. Ellis, Adri- 
an, Michigan: James L. Campbell, Saginaw, do. : Joseph 
Ferguson, M. D., Detroit, do. : L.Gross, John Waugh, 
Uniontown, Pa. : Hiram 8. Fry, Grayson 8. Nelson, Read - 
ing, do.: Wm. H. Riley, Alfred M. Green, Ebenezer D. 
Bassett, Philadelphia: Peter D. Hedges, Newark, N. J. : 
Joseph H. Barquet, Illinois : Ransom Harris, Alfred Men- 
efee, Peter Lowry, Nashville, Tenn.: and many other 
representative colored men in the various States.] 








| (@-PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES.4 
Seventsa Series. 
AT MUSIC HALL. 
OPENING ADDRESS BY 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, ESQ., 
On Tuespay Evenina, Oct. 11, 1864. 
To be followed on successive Tuesday Evenings by 
Oct. 18—OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM. 
Oct. 25--ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
Nov. 1—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Nov. 15—DAVID A. WASSON. 
Nov. 22—To be announced. 
Nov. 29-—-CHARLES G. AMES. 
Dec. 6—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Dec. 13—JACOB M. MANNING. 
Dec 20.—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ORGAN CONCERT each Evening at 7 o'clock. 
W. Everene Tuarer, Organist. 


Tickets admitting the bearer and Ladyto the Course, at 
$3 each. 

Tickets admitting one person to the Course, at $2 each. 

Checks for Sears Reservep TiLt 7 1-2 o’crock, $150 
additional for each seat. 

For sale at Oliver Ditson & Co's, 277 Washington street; 
John C. Haynes & Co’s, 33 Court street, John 8. Rogers's, 
1071 Washington street, and at the Anti-Slavery Office. 

Checks for Reserved Seats for sale only at Oliver Dit - 
son & Co’s, and at John 8. Rogers’s. 

Only an average quality of seats will be reserved, (the 
east section of the hall,) leaving the same quality of seats 
(the west section) for those who do not purchase reserved 
checks. Sept. 16. 








ta WM. WELLS BROWN will attend the National 
Colored Convention to be held at Syracuse, N. Y., on Tues- 
day, Oct. 4th, and will spend a few weeks in Western and 
Central New York, speaking at the principal places on the 
“‘ Rebellion and the Duty of the Hour.’’ 





DIED—In New Bedford, (suddenly,) on Sunday, Sept. 
18th, Mrs. Kez1an Jacksoy, (colored,) aged 96 years. She 
was born in Fredericksburg, Va. 





Young Ladies’ Boarding-School. 
10 LEWIS, A. M., M. D., will open a Boarding- 
School at Lexington, Mass., on the first day of Oc- 
tober, 1864. 

Isaac N. Carveroy, A. M., for several years teacher of 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics in Phillips’s Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., will be the Resident Principal, and will de- 
vote himself wholly to the work of instruction. Mrs. 
Car.eron, a tried and successful teacher, will instruct in 
French. 

Mr. Tueopore D. Wen, for many years Principal of 
the Eagleswood School in New Jersey, will have charge of 
an important depart.nent. 

In all the approved featares of the best schools nothing 
will be wanting, while it is Dr. Lewis's special aim to il- 
lustrate the possibilities in the department of physical 
training. : 

Parents having daughters of delicate constitutions to 
educate are invited to send to Dr. Dio Lewis, Lexington, 
for a Circular. 

Lexington, Sept. 8. 


MISS H. M. PARKHURST’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Newnune, N. Y. 


Ga The Fall Term will commence on Wednesday, 
Sept. 21. Aug. 26—2w 








MR. AND MRS. D. MACK’S 
Family Boarding"School for Young Ladies, 
Art Orcaarp Hitt, Betmont, Mass. 
HE School wiil commence the last Monday of Sep- 


tember. 
Circulars and references when requested. 
July 8. 3m 





A. J. GROVER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrawa, La Salle Co., Illinois. 
£3 Special attention given to securing and collecting 
claims for Eastern Merchants. 
References : 


Wenpett. Paiturps, Esq., Boston. 

A. L, Patye, Esq., Suffolk Bank, do. 
Farwet, Fievp & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
Srevens & Barnum, mens D.C. 


Sep 12. 
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LL interested in Phono; ge Shorthand should send 
A for the PHONOGRAPHIC VISITOR, No. 4, seven 
cents. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 now ready, 22 cents. 

Address ANDREW J. GRAHAM, 
491 Broadway, New York. 
June 24. 4Dec. 1. 


“FREE LOVE,” 





R a Phil ical Demonstration of the non-exclusive 
nature of ubial Love. To which is added a Re- 
view of and — to the exclusive in the writings of 
the Fowlers, Adin Ballou, H. C. Wright, and A. J. Davis, 


on the Love and Marriage question. post-paid) 50 
cents, or to the “ M! , 35 cents. ‘Bold by the au- 
meri Kr EN“nBact Stockholm, St. — Co., 
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Yor the Liberator. 
THE UNDERCURRENT. 


BY JOHN T. SARGENT. 





Psatu 46, v. 4. ‘There is a river, the streams where- 
of shall make glad the city of God.” 
Beneath this fret and foam of civil strife, 
Fierce countercurrents with their battling noise, 
Where “rights of man” are struggling for their life, 
And party passions lift their stormy voice, 
There flows a tide predestined by God’s grace, 
And, by his will, majestic, onward driven 
To bear the fortunes of a suffering race 
From woe to weal ;—from Southern hells te Heaven! 


For half a century, hindered in its course 
By selfish prejudice of Church and State, 
That undercurrent has been gathering force 
To save the Union from impending fate. 
Yea, deep beneath the driftwood of the hour, 
The floating wreck of too long suffered wrong, 
These riven shackles of despotic power, 
The shattered remnants of what once was strong,— 


There moveth still, with silent strength but sure, 
The ground-swell of a tide ordained to bear é 

Our suffering country onward to its cure, 
With Lrserty established everywhere ! 

That full-crowned herald of her “ greatest good,” 
Freepom FOR ALL, must have triumphant way, 

And “Forwarp Mancu,” alas, through seas of blood! 
Till the last slave stands disenthralled for aye ! 

satin eheghtomnphcmemin 

For the Liberator. 


OCEAN. 


BY ALMIRA SEYMOUR. 


Best type of the Infinite—unresting, 
Measureless ; heart-beat that knows no suspense— 
Timing the steps of hurrying ages ; 

Sounding the key-note of Creation’s chimes ; 
Nor Future, nor Past but exhaustless Now. 

I look on the mountain—sky-towering, vast-— 
Its deep granite roots earth's firm centre grasp, 
And man at its base a poor pigmy moves ; 

Yet centuries, yea, seasons, write on it “ change,” 

And the poor pigmy’s wit writes there his will. 

I list to the chorus of birds, streams and winds, 

And all the divine through the human has tuned, 

But still the last note from the finite rebounds. 
_Thy voice has no echo save from that depth 

Where God plants his foot, his own circling all ; 

And I know this majestic symphony 

Fell on the first ear as it falls on mine— 

Shall fall on the last in cadence unchanged. 

Man casts on thy bosom countless displays 

Of wit and daring and ingenious power ; 

They leave not one foot-print, check not one pulse ; 

Too great to deride, thou watchest their play, 

Then smilest, benign in thy grandeur, ‘ The same.” 

Sound on, 0, song of the Infinite Depth ! 
Throb on, 0, pulse of the Infinite Heart! 

Weary and sad, I came to thine altar ; 
Strengthened and calmed, I return to the world. 
I, too, am Infinite—thy Parent mine ! 

Ay, more—for I from his Essence came forth, 
Whilst thou art the creature alone of his Will. 
Thou, glorious clepsydra, marking his Time— 
I, destined to count his Eternities ! 

Sound on, 0, song of the limitless depth ; 
Throb on, 0, pulse of the unresting heart ; 
Weary and sad, I came to thy presence ; 
Strengthened and calmed, I return to the world. 

Show me my work, Beneficent Father ! 
Though it be least among thy Immortals, 
My soul shall sublime it with new-born power— 
Her truth: shall sound deep the key-note of duty ; 
Her patience shall time the passion’s hot haste ; 
Her meek greatness smile, unharmed, unscorning, 
On ephemeral forms of ingenious ill. 
Show me thy will—I bring thee obedience 
Untiring as Ocean’s—yes, Father, more—— 
I bring to my labors thy essence—Love ! 

Hingham, Sept. lst, 1864. , 

ssa cite sipmaatiatutees 


For the Liberator. 


OUR COUNTRY ’LL LIVE! 
Our oountry ’Il live !—'tis so decreed, 
And perjured traitors kiss the dust ; 
God’s sable children shall be freed— 
His works are surely wise and just. 











I cannot paint the horrid fray 

Of bloody steel and murderous lead, 
Where brothers meet to brothers slay, 

The sights and sounds from wounded—dead. 


’Twere well to look beyond the strife 
That comes on earth’s dark battle-fields, 
And see the awful waste of life 
Which vice and all transgression yields. 


I do rejoice that God is just— 

That Nature ever has her course— 
That ail who in the Right do trust 
Escape the lower law of Force. 

Richfield, Sept., 1864. 


ENGLAND AND AMERIOA, 1863. 


BY RICHARD MONCTON MILNES. 


D. Hitcares. 








We only know that in the sultry weather, 

Men toiled for us as in the steaming room, 
And in our minds we hardly set together 

The bondman’s penance and the freeman’s loom. 


We never thought the jealous God would store 
For us ill deeds of time-forgotten graves ; 
Nor heeded that one day the Mayflower bore 
A freight of pilgrims and another slaves. 


First on the bold upholders of the wrong, 
And last on us, the heavy-laden years 

Avenge the cruel triumphs of the strong, 
Trampled affections and derided tears. 


Labor, degraded from her high behest, 
Cries, ‘‘ Ye shall know I am the living breath, 
And not the curse of men. Ye shall have pest— 
The pest of famine and the pest of death.” 


Oh, happy distant hours that shall restore 
Honor to work, and pleasure to repose, 
Hasten your steps, just heard above the roar 
Of angry passions and the crash of foes ! 





PEAN FOR VICTORY. 
Shout, shout! the tidings o’er 
The land, from shore to shore, 

All shall be free ! 
The Knights of Bondage bleed, 
Rebellion’s ranks recede, 
Our arms triumphant lead 

To victory ! 


All hail the glorious sight! 
Columbia’s martial might 
Traitors astounds ! 
Fair Freedom's valiant host 
Has silenced Slavery’s boast, 
Along Secessia’s coast, 
And through her bounds ! 


God grant we soon may sce 
Enduring unity, 

And sheathe the sword ;— 
Our country’s foemen felled, 
Secession's spirit quelled, 

The smoke of strife dispelled, 

And peace restored ! 


Then Union’s banner bright 
Shall herald Freedom's light 
On shore and sea, 
And Heaven's benignant rays 
Illume the nation’s days — 
Our hearts ascribing praise, 
Great God, to Thee! 
THE DEAD. 
The dead are like the stars by day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye, 
Yet holding unperceived their way 
Through the unclouded sky. 




















(Ghe Tiberator. 


GERRIT SMITH ON McOLELLAN'S NOMINA- 
TION AND AOCEPTANCE. 


[concLupeb. ] 





McClellan professes great love of the Constitution 
and the Union. I love them. The. costliest gift 
whereby I might contribute to preserve them, I have 
not withheld. Both in Peace and in War, abundant- 
ly with both lips and pen, I have opposed even the 
slightest alteration in the Constitution. But, whilst 
McClellan sees our Government making war upon the 
Union and the Constitution, I see no other war upon 
them than that which his own party and its South- 
ern allies are waging. 

I said that I love the Constitution. But I love my 
country more. I weuld use the Constitution to save 
the country. But the Democrats juggle with it to de- 
stroy the country. Instance their incessant knavish 
talk about the constitutional rights and the reserved 
rights of the Seceded States. Whereas the plain 
fact is, that those States did, in seceding, forfeit every 
right but the right to be punished. France, were Eng- 
land to conquer her, would have no right to the present 
political subdivisions of her soil; and the South being 
a rebel, and the guiltiest of all rebels, will, if conquer- 
ed, be more emphatically destitute of all right to hers. I 
would hope that the old State lines might be recogniz- 
ed ; but this would be for her conqueror alone to deter- 
mine. The theory so industriously and injuriously 
and traitorously inculcated by the Democrats—that 
what were rights before the Rebellion must be rights 
after it, ay, and all the way through it—is the veriest 
nonsense. I have instanced the talk of the Demo- 
crats at one point. Instance, too, their incessant 
knavish talk about carrying on the War according to 
the Constitution. They know that the nation, which 
should try to carry on War according to a Constitu- 
tion, would certainly perish; and hence, indeed, is 
it that they are continually urging the Administration 
to make this altogether unprecedented experiment. 
Our Constitution does not attempt the folly of pre- 
scribing the way in which we shall carry on war. The 
simple truth in this matter (and they are either silly 
or disingenuous who deny it) is, that War must 
ever be a Law unto itself, and that no other Law can 
meet its exigencies. 

I said that Llove the Union. My whole heart is 
set on its restoration ; and, therefore, have I done all 
I could to compel the South to return to it. I say 
compel, because 1 believe she must be compelled. 
During all the years of the Rebellion, McClellan and 
his party have constantly held that the South would 
return to the Union, if the North would prepare the 
way. But the South has as constantly held to the 
contrary. For the reasons I have already given, the 
South will not consent to return. She has set up her 
new nation with Slavery for its boasted corner-stone ; 
and she will not, but upon compulsion, belong again to 
a nation of another kind. There is, I admit, one way in 
which the South might possibly be induced to return 
to the Union. That way McClellan and his Party 
know ; and that way I have not the slightest doubt 
they are willing, and no small hare of them eager, 
to prepare. Should the North consent to set up Sla- 
very within all her borders, and to put, as Slavery 
requires, the claim of property in man on the same 
footing with the claim of property in horses and hogs, 
the South might possibly consent to return to the 
Union. The Democratic Party knows that this is the 
only way in which she would consent to return, and 
this way the Democratic Party would open to her. 

The permicious cry that our sole legitimate object 
in prosecuting the War is to save the Constitution 
and the Union is, of course, abundantly echoed in Mc- 

lellan’s Letter. The declarations both in and out 
of Congress, in the early stages of the War, that our 
one work was to restore the Constitution and the 
Union, I am not disposed to criticise. But very un- 
wise was it to repeat such declarations after the Re- 
bellion had taken on its wide dimensions, and was 
putting forth its gigantic and appalling efforts. Then 
our one work was to put down the Rebellion; and, 
if need be, at whatever expense to Constitution or 
Union. The forms of the Constitution and the terms 
of the Union had then become of comparatively little 
account. Nay, the Rebellion, greatest of all the 
crimes earth ever knew, must go down, though all do 
go down withit. Alas, how unreasonable and insane 
for the enemies of the Rebellion at sucha time as 
this, when the common work of putting it down 
claims the hands of all, and all the interests of all, to 
be making issues between themselves about thechar- 
acter of the Constitution or the conditions of the 
Union! Put down the Rebellion! Put it down now 
and unconditionally! Matters about the Constitution 
and the Union can be adjusted afterward. This Dem- 
ocratic shouting for the Constitution and the Union 
is but to call us off from crushing the Rebellion. 

I notice McClellan’s pathetic appeal for the votes 
of the soldiers and sailors. What an impudent affec- 
tation in him to profess regard for these brave and de. 
voted men, whilst he worms his way up to the plat- 
form in which the cause they are battling, bleeding 
and dying for, is condemned, and its abandonment 
called for! LIsay its abandonment—for such is the 
only possible meaning of the immediate armistice, or- 
“cessation of hostilities,” which the platform de- 
mands. If, as President Lincoln’s favorite story says, it 
is “ no time to swap horses when crossing the stream,” 
so it is no time to stop horses when crossing it. ‘To 
stop at that critical moment is to expose all to go 
down stream. For us to stop the War at this time is 
to abandon the War, and to make vain all we have 
sacrificed in prosecuting it. Moreover, it is to aban- 
don it when it is on the very eve of accomplishing 
its one object—the overthrow of the Rebellion. 


I said it was an impudent affectation in McClellan, 
whilst indorsing the platform which insults the brave 
men who are fighting our battles, to be professing re- 
gard for them. So itis for him to be professing that 
regard whilst be places himself on that platform by 
the side of a Vice Presidential Candidate, whose sym- 
pathies with the South are as open as his own are sly ! 
This Candidate, for whom also is necessarily every 
vote cast for McClellan, and who, if elected, becomes, 
in no very improbable event, the President of the 
United States, is George H. Pendleton, who is a mem- 
ber of Congress, and who in that capacity steadily 
votes against supplies of men, and money, and taxes 
for carrying on the War. He is the same Pendleton, 
who, with but nineteen others, voted against censur- 
ing Harris for using treasonable language on the floor 
of Congress, and who, with but fifteen others, voted 
against the Resolution which declares the duty of 
crushing the Rebellion. Greatly mistaken is McClel- 
lan if, with his unenviable military reputation, and 
his base and guilty political connexions, he hopes to 
catch our discerning soldiers and sailors with such 
chaff as his heartless praises of them. They read 
him “like a book.” They will turn their backs 
upon him, and will give their approving faces and 
approving votes to the honest Lincoln, who deals in 
no twaddle about the Constitution and Union, and who 
speaks what he means ; to the patriotic and earnest 
Lincoln, who believes in the cause for which our sol- 
diers and sailors are contending, who does his utmost 
to reinforce them, and who scouts as spurious any 
Peace with the rebels which shall precede their un- 
conditional surrender. This attempt of McClellan to 
get the votes of the armed defenders of the country 
reminds us of the similar attempt of the Convention 
that nominated him. In one of its Resolutions, the 
Democratic Party is made to promise to take “care” 
of the “soldiery.”” Impudent and insulting promise ! 
Undoubtedly, “ the soldiery ” will, in turn, take care 
of the Democratic Party. It will take care of it at 
the approaching Election; and when the War is over 
atthe South, and the day of reckoning for Northern 
rascality shall have come, it will again take care of 
Northern traitors whose sympathies have made strong 
the hands of Southern traitors, and who have in this 


wise greatly prolonged the War, and greatly swollen 
the sum of the sufferings of our Army. 

I spoke of McClellan worming his way up to the 
platform, which the Convention prepared for him 
and his fellow Peace man to stand on. He did not 
mount it like a bad bold man, but crawled upon it like 
a bad timid one. His timidity, however, was in no 
wise because of a disagreement between the platform 
and his own views—for he virtually says that there is 
no disagreement between them when he says: “ Be- 
lieving that the views here expressed are those of the 
Convention and the people you represent, I accept the 
nomination.” He believes that the Convention and 
its constituents agree with him, for the sufficient rea- 
son that, having read their platform, he finds himself 
agreeing with them. It is well that the traitorous 
and infamous platform is so outspoken, since in this 
wise, inasmuch as McClellan does himself believe 
that he and his framers mean the same thing, we are 
enabled to put confident fhterpretations upon the 
double-meaning phraseologies in his cunning and cow- 
ardly Letter. Oh no! MecClellan’s shyness of the 
platform,was in no degree because he dissented from 
it—for he did not dissent from it. It was solely be- 
cause he feared that his open, plump indorsement of a 
Peace platform would leave him ne votes but those 
of the Peace Democrats, 

I have not failed to notice the patriotic, brave and 
warlike words with which McClellan has sprinkled 
his Letter. Inasmuch, however, as they are at entire 
variance with other parts of it, and with the obvious 
spirit and aim of the whole ; and inasmuch, also, as 
they are repugnant to both the entire body and soul 
of that platform which, by his acceptance of his nom- 
ination, as well as otherwise, he expresses hig@®p- 
proval of ; and inasmuch, moreover, a8 these cunning- 
ly flung-in words are out of all harmony with the 
words and deeds of that other George who stands be- 
side him, and of the unprincipled Party which nomj- 
nated them—inasmuch qs all this is so, I make no 
account of them. I cast the affected words aside, de- 
claring them to be, as the lawyers would say, void 
for inconsistency. I could wish that these words might 
cost McClellan the loss of the votes of some Peace 
Democrats; but I have no idea that they will. These 
Peace Democrats know their man, and they are as 
sure of one George as of the other. Hence, whilst 
nothing McClellan can say in favor of a War policy 
can shake their confidence in his purpose for a South- 
ern and Pro-Slavery Peace, the more he shall say in 
favor of such policy, the more he will rise in their es- 
teem—all that he so says passing to the credit of his 
cunning in catching the votes of War Democrats. 

I am not ignorant that the Daily News and Metro- 
politan Record, Vallandigham and other such, have 
come out against McClellan; but they will be for him 
when election comes. Why should they not be? 
Why should they not trust him? Like them, he 
slanders the Government and the North. Like them, 
instead of ever saying so much as one word against 
slavery, he is constantly proving that his great con- 
cern is-to save it. It is true that their treason is more 
open and noisy than his, but his is, nevertheless, as 
real and earnest as theirs. The coming out of Peace 
Democrats against McClellan is most likely but part 
of the game. Their showing a want of confidence in 
him is expected to increase the confidence of War 
Democrats in him. But even if there are a few 
Peace Democrats, who, because of the warlike words 
in his Letter, do not like to vote for him, they, never- 
theless, will vote for him. Such fellows are always 
either coaxed or whipped in, Let not the friends of 
the country flatter themselves that McClellan, who is 
in heart just what the Peace Democrats could wish 
him to be, will lose so much as one of their votes. 

I pass on to inquire why it is, since the South is so 
obviously the guilty party in this war, so large a 
share of the Northern people goes with her. It is be- 
cause of the power of party. It was long ago that 
the Democratic party came into alliance with slavery. 
I do not believe that it wasgas a prominent politician 
in effect declared it to be, a “natural’’ alliance. In 
the early days of the Republic, the parties, morally 
considered, were not essentially different. But its 
espousal of the Pro-Slavery policy wrought a sad 
change in the Democratic Party. Its good men saw 
it, and lamented it; and from time to time many of 
them quit it. When at length slavery, having failed 
to accomplish its ends by political, commercial and 
ecclesiastical agencies, burst forth in rebellion, (for 
the rebellion is neither more nor less than slavery in 
arms,) then, as was to be expected, there was a great 
exodus from the Democratic party. Thousands of 
that party, who had been guilty of falling in with con- 
cessions to slavery, hoping thereby not only to help 
their party, but to preserve the quiet and promote 
the prosperity of the country, could remain in their 


violent dismemberment of the nation. Nevertheless, 
the Democratic party did not become weak. As is 
natural, those who clung to it became more than 
ever devoted to slavery ; and the more Pro-Slavery 
the party became, the more attractive was it to the 
aristocratic element in our population. For aristoc- 
racy, notin England only but the world over, must 
ever be in sympathy with slaveholding. Contempt 
of the toiling poor, black or white, bond or free, is 
common to both. Moreover, as the Democratic party 
increased in devotion to slavery, it grew in favor with 
those ignorant and debased multitudes who love sla- 
very because they love to have a stratum of humani- 
ty still lower than their own. Again, these multi- 
tudes go for slavery because they are taught by the 
demagogues, who get their votes, that the colored 
people not in slavery are their rivals for the humble 
forms of labor. 

The Democratic party, now so openly and shame- 
lessly the servant of the Slave Power as to be at 
work either to break up the nation or to bring all 
parts of it equally under the reign of slavery, has 
long been the servant of that Power. Instance its in, 
numerable mobs to prevent or break up the discussion 
of slavery. To embarrass the Government and help 
the rebels, it has become the champion of the right of 
Free Speech. Nevertheless, its Amos Kendall, who 
is now so conspicuously on the side of Free Speech, 
went so far the other way as to let slavery stalk into 
the Post Office Department, and wield its mighty ma- 
chinery against Free Speech. Even our bland and 
gentle Gov. Seymour, who is now so distressfully 
concerned for the safety of Free Speech, was, but lit- 
tle more than three yedfrs ago, planning in conclave 
with kindred spirits the forcible prevention of a speech 
against slavery. 

That the Democratic party should, even now, when 
all Christendom is giving up Slavery, still cling to it, 
is not unaccountable. Its whole life has come to be in 
Slavery ; and it knows that when Slavery dies, it must 
itself die. Hence, to expect the Democratic party to 
give up Slavery is to expect it to give up itself; and 
the political party has not yet been which will consent 
to give up itself. 

The Democratic party is, in short, neither more nor 
less than the Northern wing of the Rebellion ; and the 
same spirit of opposition to universal freedom, and to 
the lifting up of oppressed and degraded humanity, 
which imbues the Southern rebels, imbues the North- 
ern rebels also. That such a party should do what it 
can to hinder the putting down of the Rebellion is on- 
ly what might be expected. But that even so guilty 
a party should taunt us with invompetence to carry on 
the war, and with lack of success in it, is a meanness 
and hypocrisy which it surely did not need to add to 
ite stupendous wickedness. How multiplied are its 
hindrances to our successful prosecution of the war! 
It discourages enlistments. It opposes drafts, and goes 
so far as to make them occasions for plundering and 
murderous riots. It impeaches the national credit, 
and does all it can to shake confidence and prevent in- 
vestments in Government Bonds. It slanders and vil- 
ifies qur upright and able President, and his upright 
and able Cabinet. Whilst sullen over the victories 
achieved by our Army, it exaggerates and rejoices in 
its defeats. I need specify no further. Enough is it 





to add that its crimes and character are summed up 
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in the crowning infamy of a Convention which built 
that traitorous and hypocritical platform, and put up- 
on it the two Georges, who are precisely suited to it 
and to each other. How sad that the men who are 
doing these things are even too depraved and too in- 
fatuated to pause, and consider what a heritage of 
shame they are preparing for their children ! 

The friends of the country must not allow them- 
selves to be discouraged by all that its Northern, and 
therefore its worst enemies have done, and are still 
doing, to discourage them. They must continue to 
believe that a cause so good as is their cause will not 
fail. They must still have faith in God, and still be- 
lieve that He will not suffer the hard-earned treasure 
and righteous blood which we have poured out in the 
War to be but waste. They must still believe that 
our brave and dear soldiers and sailors, who have 
died or been crippled in this War, have not died nor 
been crippled in vain. They must still believe that 
the sorrows of our scores of thousands of bereaved 
families will find their soothing and recompense 
in a nation of all its former boundaries, and of far 
more than all its former justice, freedom and pros- 
perity. 

This nation will live. It has given ample proof 
that it can withstand both foreign and domestic foes, 
both Northern and Southern rebels. This nation 
will live to see herself and the whole continent free 
from oppressors—not from slaveholders only, but from 
imperial despots also. The Democratic Party will 
not much longer, by weakening and disgracing us, 
encourage the designs of the Napoleons and Maximil- 
ians. For the Democratic Party will soon die. As 
life is the law of righteousness, so death is the law of 
wickedness ; and the wickedness of the Democratic 
Party is fast nearing that extreme limit where wick- 
edness, all ripe and rotten, dies of itself 

Let us be of good cheer. Atlanta is already ours. 
So also is the Bay of Mobile. Very soon we shall 
have conquered two or three other important points ; 
and then but a brief, feeble, flickering life will remain 
to the Rebellion. What is scarcely less important, 
the Election will also be ours. And then, thanks to 
God, the Democratic Party, that ugliest of all the en- 
emies of human rights and human happiness, will be 
dead. The name may survive, but the Party that 
shall wear it will be as unlike to the present Demo- 
cratic Party as day is to darkness. 

GERRIT SMITH. 

Peterboro’, September 14th, 1864. 





EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN. 


In February last was issued from this Department 
Headquarters, General Order No. 23, containing 
the famous “ Labor System” of Louisiana. This 
order may, perhaps, be styled the initial step of 
progress for the Freedman. By its provisions the 
able-bodied black laborer obtained food, clothing, 
medical attendance, a house to live in, and one hun- 
dred dollars a year in the shape of what is called 
wages. He was also therein promised a free school 
for his children. The whip was discarded, the 
peremptory discipline of slavery annulled, and the 
absolute power of the master reduced to a degree. 
corresponding with that of an employer to his hired 
workman. On the other hand, the laborer was re- 
quired to work, negropholism was disfavored, and 
vagrancy and idleness forbidden under sure and 
suflivient penalties. 

Education followed‘ swiftly the footsteps of lib- 
erty. The next month the promise of free instruc- 
tion for the colored people of Louisiana began to be 
fulfilled. General Order 38 was issued, constituting 
a Board of Education, consisting of three persons, 
Major B. Rush Plumly, Lieut. E. M. Wheelock, and 
I. G. Habbs, whereof Major Piumly was chairman. 
This Board was empowered to establish common 
schools, employ teachers, erect school-houses, regu- 
late the course of studies, and “ have generally the 
same authority that Assessors, Supervisors and 
Trustees in the Northern States have in the matter 
of establishing and conducting common schools.” 

The scope and purpose of the order are stated to 
be—* For the rudimental instruction of the Freed- 
men of this Department, placing within their reach 
the elements of knowledge, which give greater intel- 
ligence and greater value to labor.” 

The members of the Board, from the time of their 
appointment, began energetically their work, and 
have given to it their undivided time, strength and 
thought. The results are commensurate. They 
have established, and are now sustaining in success- 


the Ne bond or free, must still furnish the labor 
of the Booth, it is better to have that labor instruct- 
éd than brutalized, and to spend in schools in order 
to save in prisons. $ 
In these schools careful attention has been paid 
to the correct vocalization of the elementary sounds ; 
the pupils have been trained to a clearness and 
purity of tone creditable to Saxon voices. The ad- 
vanced classes have finished the primary books of 
reading and geography, and are now reading the 
Third and Fourth Readers with facility. They 
have acquired the knowledge of arithmetic as far as 
long division and fractions, the multiplication table, 
the use of the outline maps, and can write with 
commendable neatness. 
Such are the general features of these schools. 
Even if they were now closed, the work of selt- 
instruction, with the more advanced classes, could 
go on, and nothing can eradicate the knowledge 
they have thus gained. p 
hree years ago, it was a crime’ to teach their 
race. . Now they read the Testament and the news- 
paper. They are learning the geography of the 
world. They are gaining the knowledge of figures 
with which to do the business of Labor and Life. 
They are singing the songs of the Union and Free- 
dom. They show a healthy mentality, and have 
made it appear to reasonable minds that they are 
very much like the rest of mankind, and are thus 
entitled to a fair chance in the world. 
The result of this new chapter of human experi- 
ence will be a general resurrection of buried mind 
through the worn and wasted South. Our military 
expeditions do the pioneer work of blasting the rock 
and felling the forest. Education follows to sow the 
grain and raise the golden harvest. The most glo- 
rious work is now opening—to lift up the Freedmen 
with instruction, counsel, culture. The day of an- 
tagonism is over, and that of befriending begins. 
Behind the advancing lines of our forces follows the 
small pacific army of Teachers and Civilizers ; and 
the school-house takes the place of the SaiPpang- 
c. M. W. 





post and scourge. E. } 

—New Orleans Times, Sept. 2. 

FEELING OF ENGLAND TOWARDS AMERI- 
OA, 


We have now in this country an Englishman who 
will be received, as he deserves, with a truly nation- 
al welcome. This is Prof. GoLpwin Smrrua, of the 
University of Oxford, who is one of the very few 
men of the higher classes in England who have de- 
fended our cause stoutly from the beginning of our 
struggle. His name is associated with those of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright. He has now 
come across the Atlantic to see America for himself, 
to learn the prospects of the war, and to see the na- 
tion pass through the crisis of a Presidential elec- 
tion. A few days since he was present at the 
Commencement at Brown University, in Provi- 
dence, and received from that institution the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. In a short speech acknowledg- 
ing the courtgsy, he spoke thus of the feeling which 
existed among the different classes in England to- 
ward this country: . 

“T most heartily thank you for the compliment 
you have kindly paid me and the great University, 
the elder sister of this institution, whom I have the 
honor toserve. I am no practised orator myself. 
Iam a student, not an orator, and the only pub- 
lic meeting it has been my privilege to address was 
the great meeting in the Free Trade Hall in Man- 
chester, England, to protest against the outrage of 
sending forth the Alabama. .. . 7 

It is true there have been causes of estrangement, 
and I am afraid that in this great struggle you have 
too much reason to complain, not only of a want of 
sympathy, but also of positive antipathy. But this is 
not true of the whole people ; it is true only of cer- 
tain classes, and that it is true of them I most deep- 
ly regret. When the Prince of Wales visited this 
country, he was received by you, not only with kind- 
ness and courtesy, but with cordiality and enthusi- 
asm, and you might have hoped that throughout 
England a deep sympathy would have been mani- 
fested in behalf of your cause. Unhappily, dark 
clouds have now come between us, which I trust 
time may dispel. 

You must not think, however, that the nation is 
against you, though it were idle for me to deny that 
the privileged classes, our aristocracy and clergy, 
have .been opposed to you in this struggle. You 
have been a standing menace to them, not in a mil- 
itary sense, but in a moral and political sense. 
Their instinct teaches this, no matter what their lips 
may.say. They kpow that your principles are cer- 
tain to endure ; they know that their doom is Jink- 
}ed with the destiny of this nation, and that it is 
opening a political future which shall overthrow 
their schemes of power. I do not say that they 





ful operation, sixty-nine colored schools, giving em- 
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ploy ment to 109 teachers, and containing an aggre- | 4 2 
= eer | be unnatural that they should, while they realize so | 


gate of 7722 pupils. Previously to being employed, 
these teachers were required to attend the normal 
class, from one to six weeks, according to their re- 
spective needs. Of the 15,340 colored children in- 
dicated by the recent census of the Provost Mar- 
shal’s as being within our army lines in loyal Louis- 
iana, more than one-half are already gathered into 
these free schools. It is expected that within the 


| next three months, the remaining moiety will also be 
Pro-Slavery party after slavery had undertaken the | 


placed under instruction. 

The country schools are prosperous and thronged, 
and although they have been in being but a few 
months, they are rapidly demonstrating the capacity 
of the African to receive our civilization. 


are now reading in First Readers, and solving with 
facility problems in the primary rules of arithmetic. 

The more intelligent of the planters are compre- 
hending, that whatever contents and dignifies their 
iabor is a reciprocal benefit to themselves; and the 
instances are continually increasing where the 
planters not only willingly, but cordially, aid the 
Board in the location of schools on their plantations. 

The city schools, fourteen in number, are con- 
ducted by 14 teachers—have an average attend- 
ance of 2427 pupils, with a total of perhaps 300 
more. The ages of the scholars range from 5 to 18, 
with several yrown persons of either sex, servants, 
teamsters and seamstresses, who manage to save an 
hour or two from daily toil, and devote it to gain- 
ing the elements of knowledge. About one-half of 
these children, prior to last October, did not know 
their letters. 

The different members of the Board have fre- 
quently and thoroughly visited these schools, and 
are conversant with the teachers and their methods 
of instruction. 

Certainly, the general cleanliness of the children 
is to be remarked. “Their parents are poor—most 
of them very poor, owning not even themselves till 
that ever memorable day in April, 1862, when the 
serfdom of Lopisiana vanished in the smoke of Far- 
ragut’s guns—yet the little ones always enter the 
school-room with their brown faces and hands 
shiningly clean, with shoes and clothing often wo- 
fully patched, yet painstakingly neat. 

The pupils display great cagerness for knowl- 
edge and facility of acquisition. Their perceptive 
faculties are particularly good ; too much so, per- 
haps, as in the reflective faculty and memory they 
seem somewhat deficient. No severity of discipline 
is used or required; the threat of expulsion from 
the privileges of instruction being sufficient to tame 
the most mounting spirit. 

The weekly report of the teachers show that the 
number of instances of absence and tardiness are 
less than, and the average daily attendance fully 
equal to, that in the white schools. 

No school buildings have been built, but such 
quarters as could be devised on the spur of the mo- 
ment have been obtained; such as confiscated 
houses, the attics of untenanted stores, and in two 
instances the basements of churches. These latter 
were grudgingly given, or rather, not given at all, 
but,taken. The pastors had followed the able- 
bodied of their flocks into the elysium of the Con- 
federacy, and the walls that had been defiled with 
the peans of Treason and Slavery are consecrated 
anew by the breath of Instruction, and the Songs of 
praise of these “little ones "—slaves no longer. 

In organizing these schools, many obstacles were 
met with,and one after another overcome. The 
prejudices of the people were actively enlisted 
against the education of “ niggers.” It was thought 
impossible to ure teachers, except. from the 
North. Yet the true-hearted women of New Or- 
leans came forward promptly to the work, and 
quietly bore the load of calumny, sneers and social 
proscription that fell to their lot. Louisiana has 
furnished the work with seventy-five earnest and 
laborious teachers. All honor to them !. The his- 
tory of their State would be poorly written should 
it omit their names. 

* A better day is now dawning here. The pro- 
ive triumphs of our arms have purified the 
political atmosphere. Many who were blind now 
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who eight weeks ago were beginning the alphabet, 


could not fee! otherwise than they do, but it would 


| keenly the tendency of your institutions. The feel- 
| ing is ngt one of malignity, but of natural opposi- 
| tion to your political views and theories of govern- 
ment. . 

Believe me, too, there are other gentlemen 
| ashamed of the language which has been used by a 
| portion of their countrymen. When we come to 
| the middle classes, there is a better feeling. This, it 
is true, is not what we might haveexpected. They 
|are very rich, and their wealth has made them in- 
| different to what would once have greatly moved 
them; and I fear, although I am almost ashamed to 
say it, that some of them are not above the feeling 
that it is most genteel to agree with those who are 
hostile to you. ‘The feeling of this class is not a 
feeling of real hostility, however. 

The London 7elegraph is the great paper of the 
middle class. It hasa circulation nearly treble that 
of the London Times. It has been against the war, 
but not in hostility to this country and_ its free in- 
stitutions; and such is the character of much of the 
war talk which you read. I have now with me, 
I believe, a letter from one whom you know to be 
one of the best friends of America, my honored 
friend Mr. Bright, in which he says, if he envies ne 
my visit to this country, he pities me also. His sor- 
row at the calamities that have overwhelmed you 
is almost anguish. He is truly a most cordiab friend 
of this nation. Others may feel with equal strength 
that this war is a calamity, and express that feeling, 
and yet they may be, like him, the friends of your 
cause. ¥ 

But let us come down a little further in the strata 
of English society ; let us come down to the masses, 
the lower middle class, as we call them, among 
whom are a great number of non-conformists, who 
,are a class friendly to this country, whether actual- 
ly‘in favor of the war I cannot say. If we come 
down to the laboring classes, those who are agricul- 
tural laborers, a kind of peasantry, are scarcely 
above the condition of medixval serfdom; they 
have the least idea of political rights and privileges. 
But of the intelligent laborers, the mechanics and 
workingmen in our large cities and towns, there are 
few indeed whose hearts are not with you in sym- 
pathy, few indeed who have not followed your for- 
tunes; and, from the moment when the broad issue 
was made between freedom and slavery, they, in 
spite of great suffering and-great temptations, have 
warmly and steadily adhered to your side. We 
alone have been able to hold great public meetings, 
and the enemies of your cause have tried in vain to 
hold such meetings. 

I dare not trust myselfto speak what I think of the 

London Times, Trust me, that it does not repre- 
sent the feelings of the nation, and its utterances 
are not the voice of the English people. It has 
been sold by the editor, for what he regards as a 
sufficient compensation, invitations to aristocratic 
houses and the patronage of aristocratic society. 
Mr. President and gentlemen, I have ventured to 
speak upon this topic because many have been sur- 
prised at the ition of England, and because I 
wish to show you that the English people are not 
your enemies. They have every motive to make 
the hearts of the two nations one. I would not 
venture to trench upon a subject upon which 
American opinion is divided. 
I trust that these institutions will have an influ- 
ence to awaken the whispering of kindly and social 
feeling between us, when this terrible struggle shall 
be ended.” 











THE “NASBY~ PAPERS.” 
Cuvrcnu vv THE Noo DispensasHen, ) 
Gooly 30,1864. § 
_Our class meetins hev been sumwhat neglectid uv 
lait. Sumhow it is in our church ez it is in the he- 
trodox—we air hot and cold alternitly. Last Sun- 
day we hed a preshus seezn. 
ro. Siplesspoak. He confest that he was a week 
mortel. He hed his ups and downs, bad. It woz 
ruff on him. Wenever Grant and Sherman hed a 





see; and the community are fast perceiving that as 


ficulty in cumin tu time even wen Lee whip? Grant. 






| and that stird him. 
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But he hed recently paid $2 per gall ie 
With wun ate fr: 
Pointed to laden ‘ee 
them ez had rated - 
If ConVenvent Me, 
Xe 


ten empty jug, and tother 
sworn eternal hostility ty 
prices, which is ablishnists 
the brethriag to pray fer halen 
Bro. Ilopp riz. He hed ie un 
rayther downs than ups, Hi c 
Forrist killed the niggers, kere « 
wen Sherman flaxt em at Atle a : 
is brite. Lee holds out bully uae No 
niggers wuz killed at P de 
At this pint J interry 
Uv Diggers iz no coz u 








and dow, 
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v rejoisin, W: 






op ™.: at $1 5¢ 
$6,000,000! This sum uv mune ’ 00 per hig 
ey, even at the by 
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1 prodoose 60,000,000 
UZ Conde wey 















nists. Don’t shake yer hed Sie : 
Your own son, even, backslid i ~ 
hum a sayin that if hed Pa sgh 





old hypocrit Nasby a pb ne tack, 2 
howse, bed plamp a ounce bal = 
Chickens! Sich base 
in the doctrin uv totle 
sive gest at the table uv my flock 
wood eny uv em say that chicking 
fer my Improvin conversashen ? 
munny I borror, I allez : 
them transactions” 

2 resoom. Every nigger ki 
ren powerful. Imagin my bp 
rist a bringin uv his peace 
enemy. He sees their air niggers, a d 
Neerer and neerer they cum. ‘S . 
vews em, and, horror! in the Sie Bb 
in soots uv blu,” he beholes his ind % 

Neerer! neerer! Fain would he « ioe Diggers ! B. 3 § 
very niggers may be the uncles “Pare ea, f 

children, (which is patriarkle, 
munny he has inwested in em. 
der is given! “ Fire!” He pulls the fatle « 
ez he beholds his own property bleeding, svg and 


Tait 
that haff the cases reported in the Sur Bo doubt 
ez sun stroke wuz from th 
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giv my Noat, wich = 
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hr 
UlLoriy papers 
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° ae UF at coz, 
: Uther brethrin giv their experience in, The ¢. 
In 38 improvin sence the draft, and I bev { me 
41th thar 


ef our groseries kin hold up till 
credit sistim, and too menny dont 
will be able to whale enny P 
they send agin us. ‘ 
PETROLEUM Y. NASBY 


Paster uv sed Chur: 


Sept. 5, under the 
Tun 2 Kanady, 9 
Tov Marshes fang 


*h in charge, 
a " a — —eees 
A HORRID NUISANGE 
This road, and nearly every other railroad in th 
country, 1S 1D ONE respect a NUISANCE, and vet seek 
nuisance as may be readily corrected, and odes 
be, and would be if the managers wou! nah 
matter a little thought and care, Sitting as [4 
almost over the road, within a few feet of it fe 
shut in by the trees that it is invisible, nha 
habit of observing the peculiarities of t 
ment, the signals which the bell and whistle mate 
and the difference of these in the Various ae 
The nuisance which every dweller on. the | 
railroad suffers, and especially those within one & 
two miles of a station, is the unnecessary aie shall not | 
the steam pipe, the hideous screech, the hor oe. incaleate 
prolonged howl which the engineer perpetrates | ers 


id give the 
I am mth 
he manage 


trary 
UTaing, 





, 
P une Oa 


the meme 





night and day. So long and so closely have| = cast excet 
studied this nuisance, that I am able to afirm it y no doubt, 


jority, wi 





be often made at the mere whim of the envinee 





| generally, I believe, for his own amusement, wit The Bz 
| that secret, malignant satisfaction which a man finds nees wert 
| in startling his neighbors, giving them fits, mating First, Un 


} them jump, &c. This scream, more fearful than th 
yell of a tribe of Indians or a borde of relx 
nade sometimes by an express train passing 
a village, and again the same trains go thr 
the same hour of the day or night, and omit th 
howl. It is never necessary as a warning, for th 
noise of the coming train is heard for miles, anl 
the bell is a sufficient signal, if any were wanting. 


e 
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BUT WHAT IS THE HARM? : 

This is the harm: In every village and hamlet feu. “there one 
on the line of every railroad in the world, there are yi The thi 
houses in which are sickness, feebleness, infancy and Be be respect 
age, delicate nervous temperaments, wounded, ul I= idea of al 
fering people, dying people, some of them, al of 7 to int 
them in need of rest, all sensitive to sound ad fee 0 this co 
racked with anguish when a harsh noise teas [iy place any 
through their nervous system, dislocating ever 84 and the 
joint of the aching spirit, and rasping the fine fibre % The Ui 


|of a feeling heart. Is there no harm, most humane - =—-s«sSUpressit 






















director, in sending an army of savages to sound the 3 institutior 
| war-wboop under the windows of these abodes 0 2 the 1 
suffering ? But a thousand voices could not more a a’ eld. 
fearfully startle the slumbers of a sick person thas sl low or 
the blast of this horrid steam pipe, making night ee any cold ¢ 
hideous with its scream. And it 1s repeated every Bh ) gr 
hour or so, through the day, and prolonged in the por | 
night till suffering humanity moans out ad pair a b that ¢ 
jing wish that it would stop, or that deafnes m 4 a e 
| be granted as a boon. | know it will be very bard 4 on oc 
| to convince business directors that this isa matter 4 wherever 
| > ° Votew - 

of any moment. They will smile at the simplicity é onli 
of a man who supposes it to be any concern 0! e a Seyhin 
whether people are annoyed by noise or not Ant Mise | 
that will be the end of it. But not » thought the 5 ’ Be 
governors of a hospital in which J once.spent a night, HS | Sager, 
by the side of a crushed and dying boy. The at- ‘ We wa 
tendants passed their time playing games, laugbing Zz ib 
and talking near the mangled patients, perry za tons y 
ithe least sound, and disturbed and distressed by ™ : Wht 
lharsh and unnecessary noise. I laid the sue a tihdoana 
before the Board of Governors, and the head sin! 

was reformed out of office, and the rest rele a 

while in. No such good result will this ree 

duce in behal!’ of suffering humanity. ds gh 

laughed at for making so serious a matter © 

if I could reach the directors of one ” ; 

y any 


or elsewhere, for there is scarcel) nH 
among them,) and produce an order al i ive 

J . adfyl to give & 
| more of these screeches than 18 needful to ¢ 
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¢ Jvar th Bt 
nals to the men on the train, and to clear ti” have alw: 
. is plea had not been atoge’™ 14 ’ 
I should feel that this plea had 0 Bs was wil 
in vain.— New York Ubserver. a ara Ch 
AI LD BS the « 
neo BS , 
Fretrvt Peorie. Men make themeelves ft 1. be crowd dis 
fortable, destroy the peace of their vat Beechet a Speaker, 1 
ally make themselves bated, by fretfuiness. pon, 
| says: v 
, . th ; ey 
It is not work that kills men ; it's oom ' is GEO} 
healthy. You can hardly put _ ie ‘e. It is OO : 
. » ig st upon the biade © 3 
can bear. Worry is rust up¢ machinery, but : George 


the revolution that destroys the We and ist wre 


friction. Fear secretes acid, but 

sweet juices. - ood, Christa - entirely 
We knew aman with a potent, erin, pleas “4 standard. 

wife, and we never heard him reid in the ball Bongers 


tury they have lived together. 


; pink that fe 
Everything goes wrong. You would T° . ses 4 7 ie 
was made of cross-grained timber, erro is terms! % the re 
been trying to digest a cross-cut — children, bit | Waiting’s 
cross, and thinks that his wile ree ve entered it By Congress 
hands, and all the domestic animals, & e isnot omy 4 1%th of ] 
a combination to worry him to — He is ences A fered jn t 
rusty, but fairly crusted over ae etl po see | Chay Sq 
ina shell of acid secretions, ~~ rally - ~ lowa:— 
juices ever distil. Friction has 1% © sat. UI “4 


: , If to ig. 
out, agd he will soon worry himse to hi 


rege j we 
course, he has never worked to any atrial alway? sf itence of 
self or avybody else. With him oar it ie be i 
goes wrong. "He superstitiously be r ia,” hes 2  tebelij 
cause the devil has a spite against DY” © -*edo, th 
truth it is nothing but his ow? tretfulness- - in 
ee AS a ies 

When Beau Broom’, ox 

eman, his quick rr batt that end 
” This may be viath ‘ 
ke a lady; 9 


Wuart Makes A Lapy. 
asked what made the gent! 

' 
“ Starch, starch, my lord! 


takes a great deal more toma a diy 10 awit % Ys 
may tosome seem singular, 1 am en silk oF aa tern] 
sonceivable quantity of MUST > wing. wane 
that no con f mim furbelowintyrs 
edging, frilling, hooping, flouncing, Fal indy. Peirion 
per se, or per dress-maker, constitute veh 8 iad wis : 
not Mrs. Abbott Lawrence just as a os whe Aga 
attired in twelve cent calico, In _ ves oo! among wi 
ed in fall court dress at St Ras ran ia," as as fo 


Mrs. Washington was said to ere rhorpes) 
a celebrated English visitor, vee and bands is " 
thought we must put on our bes ‘ Breas 
we dressed ourselves in our 
silks, and were introduced to. “ 
vou think we found her knitting, amjousls * “i a 
apron on! She received us very & «pms! 


most ene oo doo't 
ladys!'P +” heck 
her lady ith her ¢ ae 
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she re 4 ? 
but after the compliments were pepgere of ¥ ae On th 
knitting. ‘There we were without ae. iy, with Oe Many of 
pesomy J in age ae pero her posdar Only one 
js, was knitting 8t° S enticit 

Ae hanc das wweet republican simplicity Reg ative. 

ves not that 
your admiration ? Sai wtaryian . 

sence ea” 
i Jou: nal learns through 68 genet the 
Viv 








success, his faith faled him, and sumtimes he bed dit- {¥ wounded in a skirmish peat 
a. 


uerilla 4 
cannot be doubted, that the g Fair 






ys since. 





